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Sheluing FOR 6000 VOLUMES... 


When this library was an unorganized collection of 300 books 
in the rear of the auditorium, school officials dreamed of a fine 
library, properly housed. In 1943, when this new library was 
completed, those dreams had come true! Nor was the lesson of 
the dreams forgotten—the lesson that libraries, to be vital, must 
grow. The present collection of 2500 yolumes serves a student 
body of 375 well. But GAYLORD Shelving—planned for the 
future, will house 6000 volumes! It is a library built for the future, 
a future in which its sturdy GAYLORD 
Furniture, in soft maple—to harmonize with 
suave green walls and rust and brown asphalt 
floors—will be young-looking, beautiful, and 


as serviceable as now! 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
Originators and Mokers of Better 
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Finalists in Fourth 
Science Talent Search 


IZONA eee Phoenix 
ee Union H.S., H. L. Royden, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA . . . Belmont 
Notre Dame H.S., Margaret J. Hodgson 


ILLINOIS . . « Evanston 
Evanston Township H.S., E. W. Parker 
Renate Mathilde Kaufmann 
Harvey 


Thornton Township H.S., Geo. W. Clark 


LaGrange 
Lyons Township H.S. John H. Anson 
Troy 
McCray-Dewey Township H.S. 

Charles Orlando Reed 
Washington 


Washington Community H.S., R. L. Rich 


MICHIGAN eee Detroit 
Cooley H.S. Edward John Walker 


MISSOURI... ton J City 
University City Senior H.S. 
Maynard Cornelius Michel 


NEBRASKA eee Minden 
Minden H.S. Frederic E’John Petersen 
Valley 
Valley H.S. John Howard Wahlgren 


NEW HAMPSHIRE... Exeter 
Phillips Exeter Academy, K. Dwight, Jr. 


NEW JERSEY eee Newark 
Barringer H.S. Richard Henry Milburn 


NEW YORK... Albany 
St. Agnes School Lois Lee Boochever 


Brooklyn 
Abraham Lincoln H.S. Saul Kravetz 
Brooklyn Technical H.S., Harold Conroy 
Manual Training H.S., Marion C. Joswick 
Far Rockaway 
Far Rockaway H.S. Jerome Blackman 
Forest Hills 
Forest Hills H.S, 
New Rochelle 
Iona Preparatory School 
Matthew Roland Kegelman 
New Rochelle H.S. Ruth Reichart 
New York City 
Stuyvesant H.S. Edward M. Kosower 
Andrew Streitwieser 
William Howard Taft H.S. 
Madeline Lenore Levy 
Roslyn Heights 


Roslyn H.S. 
Syracuse 
Syracuse Central H.S., David Allen Hill 
Watertown 
Watertown H.S., 
OHIO ... Cleveland 
East H.S. James Charles Kauer 


OREGON eee Eugene 
Eugene H.S, Robert Norman Diebel 


PENNSYLVANIA .. . Abington 
Abington Senior H.S. 
—Robert Edmund Handschumacher 


Andrew M. Sessler 


Jean Carolyn Gurney 


Nancy J. Stafford 


Altoona 
Altoona Senior H.S., Hans F. Weinberger 


RHODE ISLAND ... Wakefield 
South Kingstown H.S., Walter M. Spink 


TENNESSEE . . . Columbia 
Central H.S, ‘ Alice Beck Dale 


VIRGINIA ... Wilton 
High Mowing School John F. Moore 


WISCONSIN eee Green Bay 
East H.S, Robert Leonard Hall 
Madison 
West Senior H.S. 
Milwaukee 
Shorewood H.S. Robert MacK. Sinclair 
Neenah 
Neenah Senior H.S. Russell Ray Ellis 
Ripon 
Ripon Senior H.S. 


Ann Wingert 


Michael Tinkham 


40) more Future Scientists 


attend Science Talent Institute 


R five days this month, 40 talented 
boys and girls are attending the 4th 
Annual Science Talent Institute at Wash- 
ington, D.C.—as guests of Westinghouse. 


These are the forty finalists in the Fourth 
Annual Science Talent Search who have 
demonstrated exceptional scientific ability 
in aptitude tests and in science essays, in 
competition with thousands of high school 
seniors throughout America. 


While in Washington, these future sci- 
entists will be given additional tests. Judges 
will then award $2,400 Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarships to the boy and girl 
who show the greatest potential scientific 
genius. The remaining 38 will be awarded 
Science Scholarships, valued at $6,200. 


Moreover, the award of scholarships has 
not been limited solely to the finalists who 
have qualified during the past four years. 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


In addition, more than 1000 talented 
youngsters—who have received Honorable 
Mentions—have been offered schelarships 
by other sources, on the basis of their 
records in past Science Talent Searches. 


Westinghouse was founded upon scien- 
tific research and engineering—and wel- 
comes this opportunity to aid these gifted 
young people in pursuing their future sci- 
entific careers. 


If you are a Science Teacher . . . one 
of the thousands who are inspiring scien- 
tifically-inclined boys and girls . . . write 
for the Science Talent Search booklet, 
which gives full information about these 
competitive awards. 


Address: School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
(NEA-35), Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 


sylvania. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE— Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Bive Network 
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: The Outlook Jor America 


Fo THE NINTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR we devote this 
March editorial to a consideration of the Amer- 
ican future. In March 1942 we emphasized the pro- 
posed Economic Bill of Rights as a foundation for 
the internal prosperity and security of? America. 
We wish in this issue to consider America’s part in 
world organization. In an editorial for December 
1942 we outlined the kind of world organization 
we would like to see. It was patterned somewhat on 
the structure of our American constitutional system. 
We now have before us the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals for a United Nations Organization as out- 
lined in this JournaL. These proposals have been 
hailed by some with great enthusiasm as a solution 
to our world problems. By others they have been 
attacked as inadequate and unsatisfactory. So was 
the Constitution of the United States. Thus upon 
the flaming forge of conflict must political advance 
be wrought. Our political institutions can advance 
no faster than our reluctant human minds make 
possible. And under the principle of democratic 
decision there are a lot of minds to be enlightened 
and many conflicting interests to be reconciled. 

We would all do well to go back and read again 
the birth struggle of our own Republic. It was not 
easy to get support for the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, inadequate as they were. The Constitution was 
forged with great difficulty in the convention which 
framed it and was adopted by the narrowest mar- 
gin. It could not have been adopted at all, except 
that under the Articles of Confederation the peo- 
ple’s minds had found time to grow into an appre- 
ciation of the need for a stronger union. Even at 
its adoption the Constitution was weak and ac- 
quired strength only as it was amended, interpreted, 
and supported with increasing faith by a people 
who came to have more and more confidence in 
themselves. 

So it must be with world organizatior®. It must 
start where it can and gradually grow as the people 
of the world grow in intelligence, goodwill, and 
cooperative spirit. We may all love perfection, but 
we are not agreed as to what constitutes perfection 
and only by compromise can we accommodate our 
decisions to conflicting points of view and make a 
start at all. We would do better to make a small 


a ETT nena 


beginning NOW while the war is on than to lapse 
back into a hopeless chaos. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a United 
Nations Organization are before us. They are the 
only proposals that have been advanced or are likely 
to be advanced at this time with any prospect of 
serious consideration by the governments of the 
world as a whole. There is no feasible way of going 
around the existing governments or ignoring their 
constitutions, as we went around the Articles of 
Confederation, when the Constitution was drafted 
and submitted to the various states for ratification. 
More than half the people of the world are illiter- 
ate and most of the other half have had but little 
training in political democracy. We do well not to 
quibble too much over details; to get the best organ- 
ization we can; to make the most of it; and to have 
faith in the possibility that after a period of peace 
and education we can evolve thru experience into 
something better. 

The great need of the whole world is for a 
spiritual awakening. There can be no material secu- 
rity without spiritual security. Whatever our per- 
sonal creeds or lack of creeds may be, we must have 
faith in men and must see that the only foundation 
upon which a peaceful world can ever exist is in 
the ideas which have come to be known as the 
golden rule and the brotherhood of man. These are 
the basis of our whole western civilization. They 
are spread by example and by teaching in home, 
school, church, and community. If we would spend 
one percent as much to spread these ideals among 
mankind as we spend on war, the world would 
make amazing progress toward that intellectual 
and moral unity which alone can give meaning and 
power to constitutions, councils, assemblies and 
courts. 

Let us have faith and teach our young people to 
have faith in the future. Let us not exaggerate our 
fears and difficulties. We have no problems which 
cannot be solved by intelligence and goodwill. We 
have more to work with than any generation of 
mankind has ever had. We can if we will have a 
decent and peaceful world. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
* Character is more important than knowledge. 
” Get at least seven hours exercise in the fresh air each week. 
* “Do a good turn daily” is a good rule for anyone. 


* Democracy without loyalty and leaders degenerates into 
anarchy. 


* Cultivate the trained mind, the generous spirit, the cour- 
ageous heart. 


* Sound teaching in home, school, and church is the basis 
of our nation’s future. 


*The surest way to preserve the American system is to 
make it work so well on behalf of the common man that 
all the world will contemplate it with wonder and admira- 
tion. 


* Let the child understand that his right to enjoy the fruits 
of civilization is to be earned by doing his part to help 
maintain civilization. 


NEW AND GOOD 


Sumner We tes, former Undersecretary of State who 
knows peace problems from personal experience, has per- 
formed a unique service for his generation in editing a book 
now. available under the title, An Intelligent American’s 
Guide to the Peace (The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, $3.75). This book brings together for the 
layman in a most interesting form the facts about each of 
the United Nations which are needed to understand the 
problems of the peace. Under each nation, sections are 
devoted to: The Land and the People; The Nation’s Econ- 
omy; History, 1914-1944; Stakes in the Peace; a clear map. 
For example, one learns that Greece is a nation with an 
area of 50,270 square miles; an estimated population of 
7,200,000—850 people to the cultivable square mile; a per- 
capita machinery investment of less than sixty cents; a 
foreign debt of $300,000,000; with a compelling problem of 
sheer physical survival. This is an invaluable reference guide 
for home, school, and public library. 


LIFE GOES ON 


Tue crease in the U. S. birthrate during the early 
war years numbers more than our total war losses. These 
figures for births have a way of turning into school enrol- 
ments five or six years later and into the class of new voters 
eighteen or 21 years later. Total births in Continental 
United States as given by the U. S. Census Bureau are: 


1944—2,800,000 * 1939—2,265,588 1934—2,167,636 
1943—2,934,860 1938—2,286,962 1933—2,081,232 
1942—2,808,996 1937—2,203,337 1932—2,074,042 
1941I—2,513,427 1936—2,144,796 193I—2,112,760 


1940—2,360,399 
* Estimated. 


1935—2,155,105 


1930—2,203,958 


WHERE DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


Tue FoLLowinc TABLE shows the average salary of all 
teachers, supervisors, and principals for the school year 
1941-42, this being the most recent data available from the 
United States Office of Education. 


Average Average 
Rank _ State Salary Rank State Salary 
[1] New York $2618. [25] Montana $122 
[2] California 2373 [26] Missouri 1223 
[3] District of [27] New Mexico 1190 
Columbia 2329 «©6«.-: [28] Wyoming 1145 
[4] New Jersey 2157. [29] Florida 1130 
[5] Massachusetts 2049 ~=[30] Oklahoma 1120 
[6] Connecticut 1932 [31] Idaho 1115 
[7] Washington 1920 §=6. [32] Texas 1091 
[8] Rhode Island 1830 [33] Louisiana 1086 
[9] Illinois 1807. [34] Iowa 1061 
[10] Ohio 1747 [35] Kansas 1021 
[11] Delaware 1741 [36] North Carolina 1019 
[12] Pennsylvania 1724 [37] Vermont 1001 
[13] Maryland 1713, [38] Maine 1000 
[14] Michigan 1671 [39] Virginia 942 
[15] Arizona 1653 [40] Kentucky 936 
[16] Nevada 1644 [41] Tennessee 880 
National average $1507 [42] Nebraska 854 
[17] Indiana ——«2T505, [43] South Dakota 844 
[18] Utah 1454 [44] South Carolina 820 
[19] Oregon 1430 [45] Georgia 806 
[20] Wisconsin 1428 [46] Alabama 787 
[21] Colorado 1417 [47] North Dakota 750 
[22] NewHampshire 1293 [48] Arkansas 678 


[23] Minnesota © 1288 [49] Mississippi 517 
[24] West Virginia 1265 


While figures for states are not available for a year more 
recent than 1941-42, the NEA Research Division has esti- 
mated the avetage salaries for the United States as follows: 
1942-43, $1530; 1943-44, $1625. 

Such figures as these are convincing evidence of the need 
for federal aid and for minimum salary legislation in the 
various states. We should have enough faith in the future 
of America to insist that no teacher who has the maturity, 
preparation, and competence to prepare American children 
for citizenship should maintain a standard of living less 
than would be implied in a salary of $2500 a year. 


THE CANCELATION OF CONVENTIONS 


Many srate np. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS are 
canceling their conventions as an added contribution toward 
winning the war. This cancelation of important meetings 
makes it all the more necessary for each of us in our own 
communities to give extra thought and effort to promoting 
the solidarity of our profession. Why not invest in a life 


membership the money you would spend in traveling to 2 
convention? 
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HE SENATE COMMITTEE on Education 
Tind Labor, made up of 18 outstand- 
ing Senators, conducted a hearing from 
Monday, January 29, thru Friday, Feb- 
ruary 2, on the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck 
legislation proposing federal aid for edu- 
cation. The Senators who compose the 
Committee on Education and Labor are 
among the ablest and finest in the Sen- 
ate. They are: 


Murray, James E., Chairman [Mont.] 
Walsh, David I. [Mass. ] 
Thomas, Elbert D. [Utah] 
Pepper, Claude [Fla.] 
Ellender, Allen J. [La.] 

Hill, Lister [Ala.] 

Chavez, Dennis [N. M.] 
Tunnell, James M. [Del.] 
Guffey, Joseph F. [Pa.] 
Johnston, Olin D. [S. C.] 
Fulbright, J. William [Ark.] 
La Follette, Robert M. [Wis.] 
Taft, Robert A. [Ohio] 
Aiken, George D. [Vt.] 

Ball, Joseph H. [Minn. ] 
Smith, H. Alexander [N. J.] 
Morse, Wayne L. [Ore.] 
Donnell, Forrest C. [Mo.] 


Chairman Murray of Montana ably 
conducted an impartial hearing. 

H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, 
Meridian, Mississippi, and chairman of 
the NEA Legislative Commission, made 
the introductory statement. He was fol- 
lowed by John K. Norton of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who pre- 
sented the report of a two-years’ study 
just finished by a national committee of 
which he was chairman. The evidence 
which Dr. Norton presented was based 
on facts gathered from every one of the 
115,000 school districts in the United 
States. He pointed out that the current 
expenditure per classroom unit varies 
from $6000 to less than $100 per year. 
There are 790 classroom units upon 
which $6000 per year are being ex- 
pended. There are, however, at the other 
end of the scale 1674 classroom units 
upon which less than $100 per year are 
being expended. The evidence which 
Dr. Norton presented shows conclu- 
sively that shocking inequalities exist in 
the United States in the present provi- 
sion for the education of American chil- 
dren. The evidence also shows that the 


Senate Hearing Held on S. 18] 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


denial of decent educational opportunity 
to millions of American children and 
youth in this country will continue so 
long as the financing of education rests 
entirely on the fiscal resources of the 
localities and the states. 

Frank W. Hubbard, director of re- 
search for the National Education Asso- 
ciation, presented the critical situation 
facing the schools. He indicated that it 
is fundamentally a result of two major 
causes—low teachers’ salaries and the 
war emergency. This year, in spite of 
the tremendous increase in cost of living, 
there are 197,000 teachers being paid 
less than $1200. There are 28,000 teachers 
being paid less than $600. This is at a 
time when the youth of our country need 
the services of our ablest and best pre- 
pared teachers, and when both factory 
workers and federal employees are being 
paid an average of $2500 per year. 

Three classroom teachers from some 
of the underprivileged areas of the na- 
tion gave effective testimony on the seri- 
ousness of the situation facing our pub- 
lic schools. These three teachers were 
Margaret Daniel of Arkansas, Wilma 
Upchurch of Nebraska, and Florence 
Christmas of Mississippi. 

The hearing had several moments of 
great dramatic power but there were 
none that exceeded in tenseness and ap- 
peal the reply given by Florence Christ- 
mas, a wellprepared and highly profes- 
sional Negro teacher from Mississippi 
who, after 15 years of devoted service to 
public education, is now being paid $60 
per month for six months of the year. 
When asked why she did not accept a 
much better paying opportunity for em- 
ployment in a war factory located near 
her home she replied: “Teaching is my 
profession. I want to work with my 
people.” 

Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, respon- 
sible for the administration of higher 
education in his state, made an eloquent 
appeal for federal aid to help give rea- 


sonable educational opportunity to all 
the elementary and secondary children 
of our country. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert H. Owens 
presented the educational situation un- 
covered by Selective Service. He pointed 
out that 1,704,000 men fell short of the 
educational standards of a fourth-grade 
education set for soldiers in World War 
II. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions participated effectively in present- 
ing the need for increased funds for 
education thruout our nation. Their 
three representatives were Kermit Eby, 
director of research and education; John 
Rackliffe, representing the National 
Teachers Division of The State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America; 
and Charles J. Hendley of New York 
City, president, Teachers Union, Local 
555, of The State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America. 

Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the 
Education Committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, presented the 
findings of a recent study by his com- 
mittee, showing the relationship be- 
tween education and business. Such 
facts as the following were pointed out: 
The average expenditure per pupil per 
year from 1910 thru 1930 in the public 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
state of Montana was $89; in the state 
of Alabama, $23. He raised the question 
as to the relationship between the 
amount of money expended for educa- 
tion in these two states between 1910 
and 1930 and the following facts: The 
per capita retail sales in 1940 in Mon- 
tana were $397; in Alabama, $154. The 
circulation of 18 nationally advertised 
magazines per 1000 population in 1940 
in Montana was 466; in Alabama, 120. 
The number of telephones per 1000 
population in 1940 in Montana was 122; 
in Alabama, 43. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, presi- 
dent, National Council of Negro 
Women, stated: “Not only is the pas- 
sage of S. 181 of great importance to 
the Negro people but to Americans 
generally. This has been amply demon- 
strated during the war by Selective Serv- 
ice reports which reveal that, because of 
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unbelievably low educational standards 
for Americans in many sections of our 
nation, thousands of these citizens were 
declared ineligible for military service. 
In addition, trends in industry show that 
in order to qualify for employment a 
much higher minimum of education is 
essential and necessary.” 

Mrs. Thomasina Walker Johnson, 
testifying for the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, stated: “No nation can go 
higher than the productivity of its citi- 
zens, either in war or in peace. The 
productivity of its citizens is governed 
to a very great degree by educational 
opportunity.” 

Leslie S. Perry, speaking for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, said: “We are of the 
firm opinion that few, if any, Southern 
states will be able in the foreseeable fu- 
ture to bring their systems of public 
education up to a desirable level without 
an enlarged program of direct financial 
aid from the federal government. It is 
our considered judgment that the bill 
now under consideration, S. 181, will do 
much to improve the over-all picture.” 

Mrs. Malcolm McClellan, speaking for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, said: “Potential teachers are 
not going into the profession. There is 
no future for teachers to go into the 
profession when they can see people 
around them making the money they 
are making. In my own city of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, the beginning welders are 
paid as much to learn to weld and more 
than some of the teachers are making by 
teaching in the public schools of Flor- 
ida.” ; 

E. B. Norton, speaking for the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, stated: “The Council is con- 
vinced that this bill, S. 181, safeguards 
the rights, the privileges, and the respon- 
sibilities of the states in administering 
their separate programs of education.” 

M.'s. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, speak- 
ing for the American Association of 
University Women, stated: “The ques- 
tion of the need for federal aid to educa- 
tion has passed the stage of academic 
discussion. It now presents itself as a 
necessary step in maintaining our na- 
tional security as well as in keeping our 
faith with democracy by making good 
our promise of equal opportunity.” 

Mrs. Mervyn H. Sterne, representing 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 


stated: “For 20 years the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women has favored the 
principle of federal aid to education.” 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, speaking for 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, stated: “We believe it should be 
a matter of national importance that 
every child, whether he comes from a 
wealthy state or a poor state, should have 
the same educational opportunity to 
serve his nation. Moreover, an inade- 
quate education in a poor state may well 
bring crime and distress to the residents 
of a wealthy state. A child deprived of 
an education and a means of earning an 
honest living in a poor locality, when 
grown, can commit an unsocial act in 
another and wealthy community, which 
will be more expensive to that commu- 
nity than if it had contributed to the 
educational facilities of its poorer neigh- 
bor in the first place.” 

Representatives of state teachers asso- 
ciations from more than 30 states were 
present for the hearing. Many of them 
submitted evidence from their states of 
the need for federal aid. Several of them 
filed statements from their governors 
requesting federal aid for education. 

The members of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NEA were in Washing- 
ton thruout the week and participated 
actively in the hearing. The members 
of the Commission present were: 


H. M. Ivy, chairman [Miss.] 
Arthur F, Corey [Calif.] 
Frank C. Heinisch [Nebr. ] 
J. Easton Parratt [Utah] 
Forrest Rozzell [Ark.] 

Jere A. Wells [Ga.] 


The following national organizations 
gave testimony favoring federal aid for 
education: 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority—Mrs. Thom- 
asina Walker Johnson 

American Association of University 
Women—Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houd- 
lette 

American Farm Bureau Federation—W. 
R. Ogg 

Association Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—Mrs. Roy Weagly 

American Home Economics Association— 
Gladys Wyckoff 


American Teachers Association—Howard 


Long 
Association for Childhood Education— 
Mary E. Leeper 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People—Leslie S. Perry 
National Board, YWCA—Mrs. James W. 
Irwin 

National Child Labor Committee—Mj;. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand 

National Congress of Parents and Teach. 
ers—Mrs. Malcolm McClellan 

National Council of Chief State School 
Officers—E. B. Norton 

National Council of Jewish Women— 
Mrs. Mervyn H. Sterne 

National Council of Negro Women—Mr;. 
Mary McLeod Bethune 

National Federation of Business and Pro. 
fessional Women’s Clubs—Mrs. Marion 
H. Britt 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America—Mrs. James A. Stone 

The Service Star Legion, Inc.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clarke Babbitt 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union— 
Elizabeth A. Smart 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
—Mrs. Mervyn H. Sterne 


The legislation was opposed in the 
hearing by the following organizations: 


Friends of the Public Schools of America, 
Inc.—Major General Amos A. Fries, 
U.S.A., Retired [When questioned by 
members of the Committee, Major Fries 
stated that about 33,000 copies of his 
publication, Friends of the Public 
Schools, were being distributed thruout 
the United States, about rooo thru paid 
subscriptions and the remainder dis. 
tributed free. He admitted that the iarg- 
est contribution received for carrying on 
this work came from the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Scottish Rite Masons of the 
Southern Jurisdiction. ] 

National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Very Rev. Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt 

Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons of the Southern Jurisdiction—Elmer 
E. Rogers 

The Wheel of Progress—Mrs. Margaret 
Hopkins Worrell 

Church League of America—George W. 
Robnett 

National Economic Council, Inc.-—Merwin 
K. Hart [For further information con- 
cerning George W. Robnett and Merwin 


K. Hart see John Roy Carlson’s famous 
book, Under Cover.| 


The evidence is now before the Com- 
mittee which will undoubtedly report 
legislation for federal aid to education 
to the floor of the Senate for debate. 

The action taken following this debate 
will depend largely upon the expressed 
desire of the Senators’ constituents. 
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V. 


Pp RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S proposals for 
reorganization and expansion of the 
Inited States Office of Education were 
eported in the February Journat. Pro- 
jsions of the proposed reorganization 
bre outlined in detail by U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education J. W. Studebaker in 
he Annual Report of the United States 
fice of Education for the Fiscal Year 
944 (1945. 138p. 25¢. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C.). 
hese proposals represent the ideas and 
suggestions of several hundred edu- 
ators, government specialists, and other 
citizens. 

The Office at present is meagerly 
staffed, is organized on_ traditional 
groupings of personnel and functions 
rather than on principles of sound or- 
ganization which can be applied only by 
a thorogoing reorganization, and is not 
properly balanced as to areas in educa- 
tion. 

The proposed plan for the Office looks 
toward a staff of 643 professional work- 
ers and 710 clerical—a total of 1353, as 
compared with the present total of 209, 
which includes 105 professional and 104 
clerical. 1353 is a small staff when one 
measures it against the multitude of 
tasks to be performed for 30 million 
pupils; or when one compares it with 
the size of the staffs of other federal 
agencies or of some of the state depart- 
ments of education. 

The reorganized Office would be able 
to build up a staff of highly qualified, 
experienced specialists receiving salaries 
commensurate with their services. The 
structure will parallel in its general out- 
line the different levels and types of edu- 
cational institutions commonly found 
in the various states and communities 
of the nation together with their various 
educational interests and activities. 

Administration and direction of the 
Office will be the special responsibility of 
the Commissioner and of his immediate 
staff consisting of two Special Assistants 
and two Assistant Commissioners. Each 
Assistant Commissioner will be respon- 
sible for four divisions, each headed by 
a director and with the necessary profes- 


‘sional and clerical assistants. A chart 


much more detailed than that on page 
54 appears in the Annual Report. 


Toward a Stronger Office of Education 


Under such an organization the U. S. 
Office of Education should be able to 
carry on these broad functions: 

[1] The collection of information with 
respect to education in the states and in 
other countries so as to make possible in- 
telligent comparisons and conclusions re- 
garding the efficiency of educational pro- 
grams. 

[2] The formulation and recommenda- 
tion of minimum educational standards 
which ought to be made to prevail in the 
schools and colleges of all the states and the 
preparation of suggested proposals and 
plans for improving various educational 
practices, arrived at by cooperative plan- 
ning among private and public educational 
organizations and lay groups, such recom- 
mendations and proposals to be influential 
only if their merit and appropriateness 
warrant voluntary acceptance. 

[3] The provision of services of a na- 
tional character that cannot well be under- 
taken by single states acting alone, e.g., 
the collection, interpretation, and dissemi- 
nation of national statistics, the conduct of 
national and other important surveys, the 
convening of conferences of national sig- 
nificance. 

[4] Pointing out desirable educational 
ends and procedures, evaluating educa- 
tional trends and giving educational ad- 
vice and discriminating praise. 

[5] The offering of consultative services 
to states, school systems, and higher edu- 
cational institutions on problems of reor- 
ganization, finance, administration, and 
curriculum. 

[6] The coordination of government 
activities relating to education thru schools 
and colleges. 

The total amount of money appropri- 
ated for the Office of Education for the 


current year (apart from emergency war 
work, and covering salaries; travel; and 
general office expenses such as equip- 
ment, supplies, and communication) 
was $1,001,577. The proposed amount 
for next year is $1,641,700, an increase 
of $640,123. Compared with other gov- 
ernment agencies in fields no more im- 
portant than education, the amount 
asked for is a modest one. 

If Congress follows the President’s 
recommendaticns with regard to this in- 
crease, the Commissioner plans to re- 
organize the Office from top to bottom, 
moving this year one-third of the way 
toward the goal. Similar appropriation 


and advance for the next two years 
would practically bring the reorganiza- 
tion to completion. 

The Commissioner’s report empha- 


sizes the fact that the Office of Educa- 
tion is not seeking control of the schools: 


“Altho the U. S. Office of Education 
should not be permitted to interfere with 
the administration of education in the sev- 
eral states, it could, if properly organized 
and maintained with sufficient _ staff, 
greatly facilitate the educational work of 
the states by supplying them with the suc- 
cessful results of its effort to become a 
veritable storehouse or fountain of val- 
uable professional information on the vari- 
ous problems of education with which the 
states are all and severally confronted. 
Studies and investigations dealing with 
problems of taxation in relation to educa- 
tion, equalization of financial support of 
education within states, improved organ- 
ization of units of school administration, 
building standards, tenure of office and 
teacher salaries, pension and retirement 
systems, special methods of teaching, size 
of classes in relation to efficiency of in- 
struction, comparative costs of instruction 
per pupil in schools of different types and 
sizes and in the different subjects at vari- 
ous grade levels, time allotments devoted 
to various fields of subjectmatter such as 
United States history, geography, civics, 
English, sciences, mathematics, health, 
and physical education, agriculture, trades 
and industries, business education, and 
home economics, together with the evalua- 
tion and interpretation of the best prac- 
tices with respect to numberless instruc- 
tional problems—these are only a few of 
the types of studies that ought periodically 
to be reported to the public, educators, and 
laymen alike. Such studies do not repre- 
sent new departures in the services of the 
U. S. Office of Education. They represent 
needed improvements and extensions. 

“It is, of course, conceivable that any 
further development of staff in the U. S. 
Office of Education to serve the schools 
and colleges of the nation in the field of 
instructional problems may be opposed by 
some persons on the ground that the fed- 
eral government ought not to influence in 
any way the character of instruction in the 
schools and colleges. Such persons either 
knowingly or unwittingly confuse the term 
‘influence’ with the term ‘control.’ Unless 
it was expected that the U. S. Office of 
Education would have some degree of in- 
fluence in ‘aiding the people of the United 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Professional Schools 


European Educational Relations 
British Empire Ed. Relations 
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States in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems, and in 
the promotion and improvement of edu- 
cation thruout the country, it is unlikely 
that the Congress would have established 
the Office at all. In so establishing it and 
giving it powers largely advisory and 
hortatory, the Congress made clear its in- 
tent that the U. S. Office of Education in 
the federal government should exert a 
wholesome influence on American educa- 
tion without interfering in any way with 
the control of the schools by the people 
themselves acting thru their state and local 
governments or boards of trustees.” 


The NEA Legislative Commission 


and staff are actively supporting this 
program for the enlargement of the serv- 
ices of the Office. The Association, which 
led in the fight for the establishment 
of the Office in the first place, has waged 
a persistent battle for its adequate sup- 
port and staffing. From the time of the 
founding of this federal agency in 1867, 
the sledding has been rough with oppo- 
sition of those who have minimized the 
importance of education in a democracy. 
In fact, there were those who opposed 
its creation on such flimsy arguments as 
the fact that the proposed agency would 
issue publications, and the Government 
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Trade & Industrial Education 
Home Economics Education 


Cccupational Information & Guidance 


Organization, Admin. & Finance 
General & Semi-Professional Programs 


Printing Office already had more work 
than it could take care of! 

The Office has, under such outstand- 
ing Commissioners of Education as John 
Eaton, Jr., William T. Harris, and J. W. 
Studebaker, rendered a service far out 
of proportion to its size and funds. But 
it cannot, unless strengthened and re- 
organized, do its indispensable part in 
giving national leadership and assistance 
to the educational systems and institu- 
tions of the several states and their local 
communities in meeting the longterm 
educational demands of the postwar 
period. * 
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s A PILE OF LUMBER, Nails, and paint 
A is not a house, so just a collection of 
people is not a community. There must 
be association, common spirit and inter- 
ests, mutual confidence, respect for oth- 
ers’ individuality, neighboring, and shar- 
ing the common lot. 

A true community results less from 
formal organization than from common 
traditions, culture, and outlook. It is like 
an orchestra, in which each member 
plays his own part, often improvising, 
but with an overall harmonious result. 
In relatively impersonal city life a man 
may work with one group, study with 
another, worship with another, dwell 
with still another, yet deeply share life 
with none. In a true community many 
activities are shared with the same peo- 
ple. This unified living results in deeper 
social roots and more unified personali- 
ties. 

Man is a community animal—The 
community is older than man. His clos- 
est relatives, the apes, live in communi- 
ties. Man evolved in and for community 
life. His speech organs were developed 
in and by society. He could dispense 
with body fur because social tradition 
kept alive knowledge of clothes. Thru- 
out human existence most men have 
lived, not on farms or in cities, but in 
villages. Except in America, most farm- 
ers do today. Three-fourths of the 
world’s people are villagers. From the 
ancient community we get democracy 
and Christian ethics, mutual confidence 
and neighborliness. 

Men are not normal without commu- 
nity life. They crave intimate compan- 
ionship, understanding support, sHaring 
of life and experience. Persons denied 
community have difficulty in. keeping 
normal. City people seek community in 
church, club, and neighborhood. 

Civilization begins in community— 
Man differs from other animals in that 
he lives more by what he learns than by 
instinct. Civilization resides, not in our 
blood, but in our society. Traits we prize 
—courtesy, honesty, goodwill—are not 
inborn; neither are their opposites. They 
have been gradually learned, and are 
passed on by teaching and example. 
Fine character is mostly formed early in 


The LUMMUNITY 


life, where mutual confidence and good- 
will live best, and are learned best, in 
intimate family and community. 

The world’s great cultures—Greece, 
Palestine, Scandinavia, England, China 
—represent traits developed in commu- 
nity and passed on thru countless gen- 
erations. In great leadership men of un- 
usual vigor and intelligence pass on to 
the larger world the attitudes, good or 
bad, they learned as children, usually in 
small communities. 

Defects of old communities—Along 
with the fine qualities necessary to good 
society, old communities had other char- 
acteristics which have hindered or 
blighted social progress. Primitive men 
were not greatly creative, yet to survive 
they had to have arts and customs. As 
these could be kept alive only by tradi- 
tion it became a virtue and duty to do 
just as other generations had done. This 
old habit blocks free inquiry and adjust- 
ment necessary to modern life. 

In ancient communities the need for 
hanging together sacrificed freedom to 
increase group safety. As communities 
were isolated, narrowness of outlook 
was general. A world view scarcely 
existed. 

We should not just reproduce the past. 
While recapturing neighborliness, good- 
will, and integrity, we should free the 
community from those shortcomings 
which marred its past. 

The community in America—The 
first American settlers came in groups, 
bringing community ways. Later, com- 
ing as families or individuals, and losing 
old community traditions, they blended 
into existing communities, or viewed 


Arthur E. Morgan 


Noted Author, Engineer, and Scholar 
American life thru newspaper, movie, 
radio or theater. 

Most great cultures, such as Greek, 
Roman, and Chinese, grew with ancient 
tradition from deep local roots. Amer- 
icans, coming from many lands, cannot 
build on the past of any one people; but 
we can renew the great tradition of com- 
munity, common to all humanity, of 
neighborliness, goodwill, mutual regard, 
and mutual aid. We can take the best 
from many cultures, weaving it into a 
larger, finer pattern than the world ever 
knew. Finally, we can add the modern 
values of tolerance, the open mind, the 
spirit of progress, and worldwide 
brotherhood. 

Population and community—Cities al- 
most never maintain their population by 
their own birthrate. If not replenished 
from rural and smalltown communities, 
American cities would shrink by half in 
two generations. Highly urbanized na- 
tions such as England and America face 
dwindling populations, whereas in In- 
dia, where most people live in villages, 
the last ten years’ increase is greater than 
the total population of England. 

In America the drift of educated, am- 
bitious young people to cities is skim- 
ming the cream from small community 
life. Yet the next generation of both city 
and rural America must be supplied 
largely by our small communities. What 
they are today, America will be tomor- 
row. It is vital to our destiny that the 
people of our small communities shall 
be vigorous, intelligent, and welledu- 
cated. 

Community in danger—Thruout all 
human history the community kept 








Tur COMMUNITY is your larger self. You cannot be your best with- 
out helping to improve the community, which widens out from your home 
and neighborhood to include all mankind. You have many parts to perform. 
First, you determine to make the most of your own life. Next, you take your 
part in the family, neighborhood, the state, and the nation. Beyond the nation 
is the world at large, so tied together by science that the fate of one nation 
affects all. You live in a world of human brotherhood. By doing your part 
well you help to lift and ennoble the common enterprise of humanity——]EM 
in “Your Citizenship in the Making,” PGL 6. 
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alive basic culture. With the coming of 
steam power, machines, and electricity a 
great social change is occurring, and 
community is threatened with extinc- 
tion before it can adjust to new condi- 
tions. Work formerly done at home was 
moved to city factories. Impersonal cash 
economy displaced neighborly exchange. 

City habits have spread until many 
small towns are no longer communities, 
but are little cities. In the past, intimate 
family and community life insured 
maintenance of family and community 
traditions, but today radio voices are 
as familiar and persuasive as those of 
parents, while thru movies the Holly- 
wood way of life may be more familiar 
than those of home-town families. No 
such profound revolution ever moved 
humanity before. 

No vision—“Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” So it is with com- 
munities. Americans have had no great 
expectations of theirs, and have had no 
picture of what a great communit 
might be like. The hope of the sma 
town has been, not to be a great com- 
munity, but to become a city. Seeing 
our communities as of little interest or 
importance, we have neglected them, 
robbed them, and fled from them. 

Only as we come to see them as the 
sources of population and of national 
character and culture, and as possible 
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centers of interest and opportunity, will 
our young people choose them for their 
life careers. Economic and social secur- 
ity are not enough. If a community is 
to hold its boys and girls, building with 
them a great community, it must be to 
them a place of significance and of high 
adventure. 

The great community—‘Not size, but 
excellence!” The great community seeks 
full, wellproportioned life for all its 
members. Every boy and girl is the be- 
loved son or daughter of the whole 
community. Most of them it absorbs 
into its family or economic life, often 
with new projects. Some with unusual 
interests are helped to careers elsewhere, 
while home opportunities are shared 
with outsiders, thus avoiding provin- 
cialism. 

The great community does not follow 
the mass mind, but creates its own stand- 
ards. Its citizens can be recognized by 
democratic simplicity, neighborliness, 
incerity, and selfdiscipline. They travel 

ridely and their doors and hearts are 
open to visitors. While concerned with 
world affairs, strong ties to neighbors 
and friends lead them to prefer fulfil- 
ment of their lives at home. 

Community design—The basic neces- 
sities for a good community are good- 
will, mutual confidence, and neighborly 
cooperation. Given these in a small 
neighborhood, informal cooperation 
may serve every purpose. As numbers 
increase, design and organization be- 
come necessary. 

No one kind of excellence makes a 
great community. A town may be finan- 
cially prosperous, yet dead. Neither is 
cultural interest alone enough. Design 
should cover every important phase of 
life. Local government requires plan- 
ning. Economic life should make places 
for varied interests and abilities of 
young people. Planning is necessary for 
health, education, cultural growth, rec- 
reation, and ethical development. A 
community council may help unify the 
whole. Planning for a fine community, 
and working out those plans, can be a 
great community adventure. 

Community economics—In Thomas 
Jefferson’s day nearly nine-tenths of 
Americans lived on farms. The propor- 
tion has decreased until less than one- 
fifth are farmers. In another generation 
the proportion may be but one-tenth. If 
rural life is only farm life, as many be- 


lieve, then rural life is fading in Amer. 
ica, and small communities, except sub. 
urbs, must wither. 

That result is not necessary. A great 
range of callings is possible for small 
communities. Many more services and 
small industries can meet local and re- 
gional needs. Moreover, a large part of 
American industries can thrive best in 
small communities. Few people realize 
how many industries now succeed in 
small towns, and how many each year 
leave large cities for small-town loca- 
tions. Small communities can develop a 
varied and adequate economic basis for 
a good life. 

How to bring the great community— 
The big city may be mediocre; the small 
community can be great—a fit place for 
a world leader to grow up and to get 
from his community a vision to spread 
abroad of a good society. How begin? 
By sincere, patient effort of all who have 
the vision, and will make community 
their life work. 

In every village there are some who 
care—teacher, student, housewife, me- 
chanic, minister. Even two or three, 
meeting regularly thru months and 
years; thoroly learning community his- 
tory and background, as well as present 
needs and possibilities; adding to their 
group whoever is interested; practicing 
neighborly goodwill; craving no credit 
or authority—such a group will have 
growing influence. Success at small tasks 
will lead to larger ones. The place to 
start to build the great community is 
where we are. 
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OREGON-—+¢he First Jor 


United Education Associations 


ue EFFECT of the pioneering which the Oregon State 

Teachers Association has done on behalf of a more 
dynamic program within the state and on behalf of united 
education associations is strikingly shown in its report of 
professional memberships for the state of Oregon as of 
December 30, 1944. 

The figures compare favorably county by county with 
the figures for May 31, 1944, altho there are still six months 


} to go during which some additional memberships will be 
} received. 


peuteed 


To take effect in 1944-45 the Oregon State Teachers Asso- 


ciation increased its dues to 4 of 1 percent, this fee to 
: include dues in the National Education Association. While, 






as expected, there is some loss in membership in the state 
association, this loss is less than was anticipated and the net 
income of the OSTA from memberships gives a balance 
of $8815.76 beyond the amount budgeted in June, thus 
creating a fund for legislative and committee expenses and 
to provide a small reserve. 

When the OSTA adopted the 4 of 1 percent, it assumed 
that NEA dues for 1944-45 would be $3. After the NEA 
decided to put the $3 dues into effect in 1945-46 instead of 
1944-45, the OSTA adopted a policy of refunding $1 of each 
membership to the county associations, so that the financial 
statement for the OSTA reads as follows: 


Gross receipts from all memberships. $59,648.76 
Paid to NEA for memberships at $2.. 12,542.00 
Paid to county divisions at $1........ 6,271.00 18,813.00 
Net income to OSTA from member- 

SD: | ccwiestt Me STE beta tlh dono wo 40,835.76 


Approved budget (June 1944) to be 


covered by memberships 32,020.00 





Balance to cover extra legislation and 
committee expenses and to provide 


small reserve ............. oF ai. $8,815.76 
Average united membership dues for 
the sQQiieutes sara Gia $9.47 


This includes: NEA, $2; county division, $1; OSTA, $6.47. 

On May 31, 19435 Oregon had only 2589 members in the 
NEA. By May 31, 1944, she had increased this number to 
4383. For 1944-45 under the Five-Year Program she was 
assigned an NEA quota of 5300. With a membership of 
6271 on December 30, she had exceeded her quota by nearly 
1000. 

We give in the table on this page Oregon’s professional 
membership by c unties, with an added column showing 
the percent of Oregon teachers who were members of the 
state association on May 31, 1944. It will be noted that in a 
number of counties there are actually more members under 
united dues than there were formerly under separate dues. 
We believe in the end this will be the rule rather than the 
exception. 


OSTA, under united dues, exceeds NEA 


quota by nearly a thousand members 


OREGON MEMBERSHIP UNDER UNITED DUES 














Percent Percent 
teachers teachers 
Teachers Members members members 
employed Dec. 30 ec. 30, May 31 
County 1944! 19442 19448 19444 
1 2 a 4 5 
Sr 135 103 76.3 85.8 
Saar 146 105 71.9 87.4 
Clackamas........ 444 368 82.9 85.1 
EE hs ook a <0 170 139 81.8 91.0 
Columbia........ 176 165 93.7 97.7 
LT eee 298 231 101.3 96.1 
EE REET ae 48 44 91.7 100.0 
ric 5S otic 49 39 92.9 100.0 
Deschutes........ 133 79 59.4 76.5 
Douglas.......... 934 204 87.2 100.0 
CO eK... 31 93 74.2 83.3 
PO RD 61 39 63.9 96.7 
ee ee 49 43 102.4 91.1 
Hood River...... 90 85 94.4 96.6 
pe ee 303 262 86.6 88.7 
Jefferson........ 20 12 60.0 100.0 
Josephine........ 123 125 101.6 95.0 
ENS ss 3.6 Ga'wes 971 959 95.6 97.1 
BOOS Ati ete se 3% 55 45 81.8 100.0 
epics 1 stat, ete ats 0% 575 531 92.3 97.8 
Dimesier accep aise. 110 93 84.5 95.3 
a Re a 288 256 88.9 100.3 
a 166 150 90.4 87.2 
| a 487 443 91.0 94.7 
Morrow......+.- 51 41 80.4 100.0 
Multnomah....... 477 406 85.1 89.7 
a 182 124 68.1 86.3 
en ee 97 99 81.5 100.0 
Tillamook. ....... 111 96 86.5 91.8 
Uleatiila . .-.:<.«% 255 160 62.7 85.5 
Seibiiits 4 pss cick +» 139 115 82.7 100.0 
Wallowa........ 72 33 45.8 68.4 
ME 5. 9p a: cot 42 80 74 92.5 100.0 
Washington...... 341 957 75.4 92.8 
NEES <<, clase 97 18 66.7 82.8 
a 940 917 90.4 95.4 
City of Portland... 1733 833 48.0 77.8 
Miscellaneous ae 32 rrr os 
ya ae 8113 6271 76.9 





1 As listed in county and city directories. 

2 Includes membership in N OSTA, and county divisions. 

3 Percentages beyond 100 come from additions to teaching staff since directories 
were issued. 

4 State association membership only. 





The fine record which Oregon has made reflects great 
credit upon the officers of state, local, and district associa- 
tions and upon the school people thruout the state. The 
example which Oregon has set and the marked success 
which she has achieved under the united program will help 
to encourage other states thruout the nation to achieve the 
Five-Year Program in less than five years. 
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SHOULD THE LEGAL VOTING|A 


Ves... 


Persons 18-21 years of age are intellec- 
tually competent to vote. There is no 
further development of intellect after 
18. George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education for New York, and a fore- 
most student of childhood and youth, 
states that “in the light of researches in 
child development and experience with 
inschool and out-of-school youth, voting 
for all persons at 18 is clearly indicated.” 
Observation of young people in this war 
confirms this statement. The intelligence 
with which youth has quickly mastered 
the art of mechanized, complicated war- 
fare indicates his ability. He can per- 
form with equal distinction at the ballot 
box, where he can also perform a vitally 
important task in pursuit of great ob- 
jectives. Young people have demon- 
strated their ability to live up to such 
a responsibility. 

They have the knowledge and in- 
formation needed for intelligent voting. 
The newly-graduated youth is better 
informed about current affairs than he 
is likely to be later, better informed than 
the average adult. He is better educated 
than his parents and grandparents, as 
shown by the growth in highschool en- 
rolments from a million in 1910 to 7 mil- 
lion in 1940. His education probably 
averages two years or more than that of 
the average voter. 

Youth is uncommitted. Young people 
are more inclined to seek answers from 
the point of view of the common good 
than are older persons. Later in life 
many adults are concerned over vested 
interests or are disillusioned and disin- 
terested in civic affairs. Youths 18-21 are 
not addicted to party habits, not yet af- 
flicted with the force of pressure groups. 
They would bring a fresh, less biased 
point of view to the polls. 

They are experienced in many respects 
and ready to assume important responsi- 
bilities. The majority of them have com- 
pleted their school careers. Many young 
people marry and have children before 
they are 21. They are entering upon 


THE PROPOSAL fo reduce the voting age from 21 to 18 is being 
widely debated in the schools and colleges of the nation during the 
current year. The issue was brought to the fore when 18-year-olds 
were drafted for service in the war. T he enactment of this proposal 
by the states, as Georgia has already done, or by amendment to the 
federal Constitution, would have profound effects upon secondary 
education. Arguments for and against the proposal are presented 
here by LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor of THE JOURNAL. 








work experiences and becoming self- 
supporting. In the homefront war effort 
they have been called upon for invalu- 
able services on the farm, in the factory, 
shop, and store. Thousands of young 
men 18-21 years of age are assuming 
places of leadership and responsibility 
on the field of battle. The youth of to- 
day is ready at the age of 18 to assume 
the responsibility of voting. 

The public now favors the proposal. 
Four years ago a Gallup poll showed 
only 17 percent of the general popula- 
tion in favor of votes for 18-year-olds. 
A recent poll showed that 52 percent 
now favors reducing the age. 

This proposal would make citizenship 
education more effective—Instead of a 
three-year wait after highschool gradu- 
ation, our youth could pass directly 
from citizenship preparation to civic 
responsibility. No single step could do 
so much to make civic education among 
our 7 million highschool young people 
even more effective. Giving the vote to 
the 18-year-old would make commence- 
ment day virtually identical with New 
Voters Day which by authority of Con- 
gress is observed in May each year. 

There is no sanctity in the practice 
of establishing 21 as suffrage age. Roots 
of this practice lie in earlier periods of 
history when conditions were different. 
Our constitution sets no age limit for 
voting. This limitation has been im- 
posed arbitrarily by states in accordance 
with traditions. The decision for today 
should be made in light of conditions 
today. 

Old people have disproportionate vot- 
ing strength—Declining birthrates and 
prolongation of life thru medical science 


have given older people a voting 
strength which needs to be balanced by 
the viewpoint of youth. Much of the 
“crackpot” legislation introduced in re- 
cent years has been in states with a con- 
centration of old people. Four times as 
many persons over 65 in the U. S. are 
illiterate as those 18-21. Rural areas, 
which bear most responsibility for rear- 
ing the next generation rightly would 
have their political strength increased 
by enfranchising youth 18-21. 

Old enough to fight—old enough to 
vote—is a popular slogan which speaks 
volumes. Young people 18-21, helping 
to safeguard the right to selfgovern- 
ment for people of all ages, surely 
should have a voice in safeguarding 
democracy by ballots as well as bullets. 

Democracies have too often neglected 
youth—Fascist nations built their pro- 
grams around young people. If de- 
mocracy is to survive, youth must have 
its place. Young people have a greater 
stake in issues being decided at the polls 
than have older voters. The United 
States cannot afford more “Jost genera- 
tions” such as we had during the de- 
pression. In postwar America, our 
young people, feeling neglected, with 
no voice in government action, may 
be fertile soil for the kind of youth 
movements we do not want. Until re- 
cently there was always a physical fron- 
tier into which youth could expand. 
With this gone, we must give youth 4 
different type of opportunity. The right 
to vote will give youth an active part in 
determining issues which will decide his 
destiny. This is a step our nation can 
take to convince youth that it is as much 
interested in him in peace as in war. 
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Young people 18-21 years of age lack 
the necessary maturity of judgment 
which a voter should have. \n this period 
of late adolescence, the youth is not 
yet settled. He is subject to emotional 
and vocational problems. Juvenile de- 
linquency data in this war period pre- 
sent too wellknown a phenomenon to 
need elaboration. Young people of these 
ages are responsible for 50 percent more 
of the crimes committed than their pro- 
portion of the population would indi- 
cate. None of these statements are made 
in derogation of youth but they indicate 
some of the growing pains thru which 
these young people are still going. The 
years between 18 and 21 are the ones in 
which the average youth first comes to 
erips with real life issues on his own 
responsibility. They are years of matura- 
tion which help to prepare him for in- 
telligent exercise of the franchise. 

Modern civilization, increasingly com- 
plex, calls for a longer period of prepa- 
ration before youth can be satisfactorily 
inducted into full citizenship. In the 
simple economy of pioneer days youth 
was required to take over the responsi- 
bility of the adult at a much younger 
age than is possible today. The problems 
of our civilization today are complex 
and worldwide. Mature study and ex- 
perience are needed before intelligent 
judgments can be formed, which is one 
reason we keep our children in school 
longer than did our grandparents. 

Teen-age vote would have little effect 
on results. There is much evidence to 
show that geography, rural-urban sta- 
tus, color, economic position are more 
powerful than age in affecting social 
and political attitudes determining vot- 
ing. Youth, like the adult, would vote 
largely in accordance with the pressure 
of such factors upon him. 

Social-economic stability is not 
reached before 21. Generally, young 
people before 21 are unmarried, do not 
have their own homes, do not pay 
taxes. The prewar trend of increasingly 
scarce economic opportunities for youth 


will be accentuated after the war. As- 
sumption of responsibilities as parent 
and taxpayer gives the individual a di- 
rect relationship to issues at the polls 
which the average youth cannot have. 

Citizenship practice is more than vot- 
ing. Young people 18-21 can practice 
good citizenship in other respects. They 
can be a force in campaigns, as were the 
youth of Georgia in the election of 
Governor Arnall. 

Only one major nation where votes 
count, and few minor ones have reduced 
the voting age to 18. Britain reduced 
it to 19 during World War I but later 
reverted to 21. 

Young people under 21 are rated as 
legal infants, incompetent to handle 
many of their own affairs and not en- 
tirely liable for debts. If he can vote at 
18, should the youth not be permitted to 
buy liquor, to serve on juries, to be- 
come a legislator? 

The level of education is being raised 
—Highschool education, considered un- 
usual a generation or two ago, is the 
standard today. There is a clearly 
marked trend, slowed down only tem- 
porarily by the war, toward extension 
of the highschool thru the junior college 
age level of 20 or 21. When this be- 
comes widespread, it will make the 
present voting age of 21 practically co- 
incide with completion of school for the 
average youth. This trend is inevitable 
because more education is needed to fit 
youth for an increasingly complex 
world and because economic opportuni- 
ties will be scarce. 

Educational opportunities are still 
lacking for millions of youth. Several 
million boys and girls 12-18 years of 
age are out of school and at work. These 
youngsters are not being prepared for 
citizenship by the schools. This lack of 
adequate educational opportunity, how- 
ever, is not a wartime phenomenon for 
millions of young people. A better way 
to show appreciation to youth than by 
lowering the voting age would be for 
the nation to assure an adequate edu- 
cational opportunity to every child and 
youth so that all may be prepared to ex- 
ercise intelligent action at the polls. 

Some of the most progressive nations 
in the world have higher voting ages 


than 21. Holland and Denmark, 25; 
Norway and Sweden, 23. Here is evi- 
dence that the ballots of young people 
under 21 are not necessary to enactment 
of forward-looking legislation. 

The majority of our young people do 
not want the voting age lowered. The 
Scholastic poll of nearly 86,000 pupils 
12-19 years of age in April 1943 showed 
that 53 percent opposed lowering the 
voting age while 43 percent favored it. 

“Old enough to fight—old enough to 
vote” 1s a sentimental slogan for an 
unjustified position. This proposal can- 
not be put thru nationally in time to 
permit the 18-20-year-olds now fighting 
to vote before they are 21. The plan 
calls for suffrage for 18-year-olds in 
peace as well as war, for those who do 
not fight as well as those who do. Polls 
by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion show that the great bulk of 
sentiment for the proposal has devel- 
oped since 1939—an aspect of wartime 
hysteria. In the armed services, instant 
obedience, regimentation, and raw phys- 
ical courage are demanded. Qualities, 
skills, knowledge needed by the intelli- 
gent voter are entirely different. 


EDUCATION OF OUR POPULATION 


The 1940 Census revealed the following 
data on the educational status of the en- 
tire population of the U. S.: 


Years of Schooling 


2,799,923 [3.7%] had less than one year 

7,304,689 [9.8%] had 1-4 years 

8,515,111 [11.4%] had 5 and 6 years 

25,897,953 [34.6%] had 7 and 8 years 

11,181,995 [15%] had 1-3 years HS 

10,551,680 [14.1%] had 4 years HS 

4,075,184 [5.4%] had 1-3 years college 

3,407,331 [4.6%] had 4 or more years of col- 
lege 

1,041,970 [1.4%] were not reported 
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The 1945 Commencement Program 








HE COMMENCEMENT SEASON Of 1945 

will be the fourth year in whic 
graduation time has been observed with 
the nation on a wartime basis. Each year 
the Division of Publications of the NEA 
summarizes graduation programs from 
the preceding year. These are published, 
together with other suggestions, in 
a commencement manual. The Third 
Wartime Commencement Manual, is- 
sued in January 1945, will be an invalu- 
able aid in planning graduation pro- 
grams. 

Altho the 1945 commencement will 
undoubtedly be another wartime com- 
mencement, we will be at least one year 
closer to the peace and perhaps before 
another commencement season arrives, 
peace will have been achieved. Some 
suggested themes that may well be con- 
sidered in developing the 1945 gradua- 
tion program are: 

[1] Preparation for the Peace—The 
winning of the war is only one phase of 
the struggle in which humanity is en- 
gaged. We must win the peace as well. 
Education can play a vital role in the 
peace. The United Nations should de- 
velop thruout the world educational pro- 
grams which will seek to build in the 
hearts of men and women everywhere 
the ideals of human freedom and justice, 
while at the same time developing a firm 
resolution in our forthcoming genera- 
tions to so organize the world as to pre- 
vent aggression in the future. 

The schools of the United States must 
bear their full share of responsibility for 
this program in our own country. Of 
great value to sponsors who are planning 
programs along this line will be the 
pamphlet of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled Education and the 
People’s Peace. This pamphlet is avail- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation at 10¢ a copy. Also by the Com- 
mission: Let’s Talk About Education 
and the People’s Peace, 10¢; Learning 
About Education and the People’s Peace, 
10¢; Let's Look at Education and the 
People’s Peace, 10¢. 

[2] The America We Build—Pro- 
grams may well be developed on such 
subjects as “Our Country after the War” 
in which students would outline the 
trends which they believe would build a 


‘THIRD WARTIME 
COMMENCEMENT 
MANUAL 





better United States of America. Espe- 
cially useful in this connection will be 
four Personal Growth Leaflets based on 
books by Stuart Chase: “Paths to To- 
morrow” [PGI 152] based on The Road 
We Are Traveling; “An American Pro- 
gram of Plenty” [PGL 153] based on 
Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources; “Financing Post- 
war Prosperity” [PGL 154] based on 
Where's the Money Coming From? 
Problems of Postwar Finance; “Pres- 
sure Groups in Our Democracy” [PGL 
157| based on Democracy Under Pres- 
sure: Special Interests vs Public Wel- 
fare. Leaflets are available from the 
NEA at 1¢ each in quantities of 25 or 
more. Order books [$1 each] from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, NY. 

[3] The Eighteen-Year-Old Voter— 
Graduation programs this year may well 
feature the issue of “The Eighteen-Year- 
Old Voter,” which is the debate topic 
for this year. Members of former classes 
living in the community who have 
reached the age of 21 and who are now 
serving in the armed forces might well 
be given special recognition in connec- 
tion with the graduation program. [See 
pages 58-59 of this Journat.| 

[4] Education for All American 
Youth—Programs dealing with the role 
of education in the future of the local 
community can be of real value. An ex- 








cellent sourcebook is at hand in the vol- 
ume of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission entitled Education for Ail 
American Youth [421p, $1]; in the 
summary of this volume by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals entitled Planning for American 
Youth [64p, 25¢]; and also in the illus. 
trated pamphlet issued by the Nationa! 
Education Association in 1944 entitled 
Education—a Mighty Force [16p, free 
while the supply lasts]. 

[5] Dumbarton Oaks Proposals—The 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals could well 
form the basis for graduation programs. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
school people do all they can to promote 
the widest possible study and discussion 
of these proposals looking toward 3 
United Nations charter which will ulti- 
mately be submitted to our country for 
ratification. Of special help in this con- 
nection will be NEA Leaders Letter No. 
28, released in December, a copy of 
which is being sent with each Com- 
mencement Manual. [See pages 65, 69, 
and 70 of this Journat.| 

[6] Vocations for Tomorrow—An in- 
teresting program could be developed 
around the question of vocations for to- 
morrow. If such a program is developed 
it would be helpful if teaching as a pro- 
fession could be stressed. 

[7] Honor to Those in Service—In 
1944, a good many schools continued to 
honor members of their classes who had 
already gone into the armed services of 
this country. This honor may well b« 
included as a feature of 1945 commence: 
ment programs. 

Use NEA Journat—Many schovls 
will have a file of THe Journat of the 
National Education Association for the 
past few years. These Journals contain 
much material relating to the subjects 
noted above and other topics suitable 
for commencements. 

The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual contains summaries of forty- 
seven 1944 programs, three complete 
texts of programs, selected references, 
and other suggestions. The Manual 
may be obtained for 50¢ from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC.—Marie Micuets, Division of 
Publications, NEA. 
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Victory for Teacher Freedom in New Mexaco 








HEN A TEACHER is asked to contrib- 
Ware a part of his salary to the local 
political machine, what should be his 
answer? Jose Luis Otero of New Mexico 
said “No!” A few weeks later he was 
dismissed from his position. Unfortu- 
nately for those who discharged him, 
the manner of his dismissal was declared 
illegal by the state supreme court. In 
winning the case Mr. Otero had the help 
of the New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation and the National Education As- 
sociation. It is the first case on record 
of this type of state and national coop- 


eration, and the story should be of inter- 
est to all NEA members. 


THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMISHES 


Jose Luis Otero was employed under 
a two-year written contract as a rural- 
school supervisor by the Valencia County 
Board of Education. On September 11, 
1943, the board notified him that he was 
discharged for incompetence and for 
conduct unbecoming a school supervisor 
and set September 17, 1943, for a hearing 
on the charges. At the hearing the board 
concluded that he was guilty and for- 
mally removed him from his position. 

Mr. Otero refused to vacate his office 
and continued to exercise his functions 
as a rural supervisor. He contended that 
the hearing was not a proper one and 
that the board failed to produce any 
evidence to support its charges. He ap- 
pealed to the state board of education 
and thereafter maintained that the Va- 
lencia County board could not discharge 
him until the state board had reviewed 
the case. 

Early in October the county board 
obtained a temporary injunction from 
the district court. 

On October 19, 1943, the state board 
of education heard Mr. Otero’s appeal. 
He testified that the real reason for his 
discharge was that he had failed to con- 
tribute to the local political campaign 
fund. A member of the state department 
staff reported that she had examined 
Mr. Otero’s work and found it entirely 
satisfactory. The state board of educa- 
tion ruled that Mr. Otero had been ille- 
gally discharged because [1] the charges 
had not been supported, and [2] the 
county board had failed to give him a 


written statement of charges as pre- 
scribed in his contract. 


THE DISTRICT COURT'S DECISION 


Meanwhile the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association had been active. To 
its leaders the case was important be- 
cause of the manner in which Mr. Otero 
had been discharged and because of the 
obscurity of the law with respect to the 
powers of the state board of education. 
The state association cooperated with 
H. O. Waggoner, Mr. Otero’s attorney, 
in preparing his defense before the dis- 
trict court and also helped pay the nec- 
essary expenses. 

On October 29, 1943, the case was 
brought before the district court of Va- 
lencia County and in December the 
court concluded [1] that Mr. Otero was 
not employed as a “school teacher” and 
therefore could be hired or fired the 
same as any other employee: of the 
schoolboard, and [2] that the state board 
of education had no jurisdiction in the 
matter and its attempts to act were 
wholly without authority of law. 

In January 1944 Mr. Waggoner ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court. 


THE NEA RESPONDS 


R. J. Mullins, executive secretary of 
the New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion, appealed to the National Educa- 
tion Association for help in carrying the 
case to the state supreme court. 

Decision on the request was referred 
to the NEA’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. 
After correspondence with Mr. Mullins, 
the secretary of the Commission laid the 
problem before the whole Commission. 
It decided that, because of the apparent 
political tribute levied upon teachers, 
every possible assistance should be 
granted including necessary financial 
aid. 

The Commission then asked the NEA 
Research Division to consider the evi- 
dence and, if the case warranted it, to 
prepare a brief which the Association 
might file as a “friend of court.” The 
Research Division’s staff examined the 
records and, after staff discussions of the 
educational and legal phases of the case, 
assigned the task of preparing the brief 


to Madaline K. Remmlein, assistant 
director of research and a member of 


the Bar of the District of Columbia. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 


In the supreme court’s decision, ren- 
dered December 20, 1944, Mr. Justice 
Howard L. Bickley concluded: “the 
judgment of the District Court must be 
reversed. . . .” A page and a half of the 
nine-page decision was quoted from the 
brief filed by the National Education 
Association followed by the comment: 
“The argument has weight.” 

In its opinion the state supreme court 
held [1] that the term “teacher” could 
be construed to include all persons en- 
gaged in instructional activities in the 
public schools, and [2] that the state 
board of education had the power to 
entertain appeals from the decisions of 
local boards of education in the case of 
discharged teachers. 

Mr. Otero has been reinstated in his 
position and reimbursed for the actual 
time lost. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 


Cooperation by state education asso 
ciations' and the National Education 
Association in court cases is a relatively 
new area of associational activity. Ob- 
viously there are principles of relation- 
ship which need thoro discussion and 
exploration. As a tentative statement of 
principles it seems clear that [1] since 
professional associations have neither 
the funds nor the staffs to participate in 
every court case involving teachers, the 
cases taken up should be selected for 
their state and national importance; [2] 
the national association should partici- 
pate, if possible, in cases with the coop- 
eration of the respective state association, 
and should enter a case alone only after 
the state association has had an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not it wishes 
to participate; [3] in extending aid the 
professional education associations must 
not violate the ethics of the legal profes- 
sion; and [4] the area of legal assistance 
is a type of service which professional 
education associations should expect to 
give with greater frequency. 

—DONALD DUSHANE 
and FRANK W. HUBBARD. 
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The 1945 Commencement Program 








HE COMMENCEMENT SEASON Of 1945 

will be the fourth year in which 
graduation time has been observed with 
the nation on a wartime basis. Each year 
the Division of Publications of the NEA 
summarizes graduation programs from 
the preceding year. These are published, 
together with other suggestions, in 
a commencement manual. The Third 
Wartime Commencement Manual, is- 
sued in January 1945, will be an invalu- 
able aid in planning graduation pro- 
grams. 

Altho the 1945 commencement will 
undoubtedly be another wartime com- 
mencement, we will be at least one year 
closer to the peace and perhaps before 
another commencement season arrives, 
peace will have been achieved. Some 
suggested themes that may well be con- 
sidered in developing the 1945 gradua- 
tion program are: 

[1] Preparation for the Peace—The 
winning of the war is only one phase of 
the struggle in which humanity is en- 
gaged. We must win the peace as well. 
Education can play a vital role in the 
peace. The United Nations should de- 
velop thruout the world educational pro- 
grams which will seek to build in the 
hearts of men and women everywhere 
the ideals of human freedom and justice, 
while at the same time developing a firm 
resolution in our forthcoming genera- 
tions to so organize the world as to pre- 
vent aggression in the future. 

The schools of the United States must 
bear their full share of responsibility for 
this program in our own country. Of 
great value to sponsors who are planning 
programs along this line will be the 
pamphlet of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled Education and the 
People’s Peace. This pamphlet is avail- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation at 10¢ a copy. Also by the Com- 
mission: Let’s Talk About Education 
and the People’s Peace, 10¢; Learning 
About Education and the People’s Peace, 
10¢; Let's Look at Education and the 
People’s Peace, 10¢. 

[2] The America We Build—Pro- 
grams may well be developed on such 
subjects as “Our Country after the War” 
in which students would outline the 
trends which they believe would build a 
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better United States of America. Espe- 
cially useful in this connection will be 
four Personal Growth Leaflets based on 
books by Stuart Chase: “Paths to To- 
morrow” [PGI 152] based on The Road 
We Are Traveling; “An American Pro- 
gram of Plenty” [PGL 153] based on 
Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources; “Financing Post- 
war Prosperity” [PGL 154] based on 
Where's the Money Coming From? 
Problems of Postwar Finance; “Pres- 
sure Groups in Our Democracy” [PGL 
157] based on Democracy Under Pres- 
sure: Special Interests vs Public Wel- 
fare. Leaflets are available from the 
NEA at 1¢ each in quantities of 25 or 
more. Order books [$1 each] from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, NY. 

[3] The Eighteen-Year-Old Voter— 
Graduation programs this year may well 
feature the issue of “The Eighteen-Year- 
Old Voter,” which is the debate topic 
for this year. Members of former classes 
living in the community who have 
reached the age of 21 and who are now 
serving in the armed forces might well 
be given special recognition in connec- 
tion with the graduation program. [See 
pages 58-59 of this JourNnat.| 

[4] Education for All American 
Youth—Programs dealing with the role 
of education in the future of the local 
community can be of real value. An ex- 








cellent sourcebook is at hand in the vol. 
ume of the Educational Policies Com. 
mission entitled Education for All 
American Youth |421p, $1]; in the 
summary of this volume by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals entitled Planning for American 
Youth [64p, 25¢]; and also in the illus. 
trated pamphlet issued by the National 
Education Association in 1944 entitled 
Education—a Mighty Force |16p, free 
while the supply lasts]. 

[5] Dumbarton Oaks Proposals—The 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals could well 
form the basis for graduation programs. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
school people do all they can to promote 
the widest possible study and discussion 
of these proposals looking toward 3 
United Nations charter which will ulti 
mately be submitted to our country {or 
ratification. Of special help in this con- 
nection will be NEA Leaders Letter No. 
28, released in December, a copy of 
which is being sent with each Com- 
mencement Manual. {See pages 65, 69, 
and 70 of this Journat.| 

[6] Vocations for Tomorrow—An in- 
teresting program could be developed 
around the question of vocations for to- 
morrow. If such a program is developed 
it would be helpful if teaching as a pro- 
fession could be stressed. 

[7] Honor to Those in Service—I\n 
1944, a good many schools continued to 
honor members of their classes who had 
already gone into the armed services of 
this country. This honor may well b« 
included as a feature of 1945 commence- 
ment programs. 

Use NEA Journat—Many schools 
will have a file of THe Journat of the 
National Education Association for the 
past few years. These JourNnats contain 
much material relating to the subjects 
noted above and other topics suitabl 
for commencements. 

The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual contains summaries of forty- 
seven 1944 programs, three complete 
texts of programs, selected references. 
and other suggestions. The Manual 
may be obtained for 50¢ from the NEA. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC.—Marie Micuets, Division of 
Publications, NEA. 
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Victory for Teacher Freedom in New Mexico 








HEN A TEACHER is asked to contrib- 
We a part of his salary to the local 
political machine, what should be his 
answer? Jose Luis Otero of New Mexico 
said “No!” A few weeks later he was 
dismissed from his position. Unfortu- 
nately for those who discharged him, 
the manner of his dismissal was declared 
illegal by the state supreme court. In 
winning the case Mr. Otero had the help 
of the New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation and the National Education As- 
sociation. It is the first case on record 
of this type of state and national coop- 


eration, and the story should be of inter- 
est to all NEA members. 


THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMiSHES 


Jose Luis Otero was employed under 
a two-year written contract as a rural- 
school supervisor by the Valencia County 
Board of Education. On September 11, 
1943, the board notified him that he was 
discharged for incompetence and for 
conduct unbecoming a school supervisor 
and set September 17, 1943, for a hearing 
on the charges. At the hearing the board 
concluded that he was guilty and for- 
mally removed him from his position. 

Mr. Otero refused to vacate his office 
and continued to exercise his functions 
as a rural supervisor. He contended that 
the hearing was not a proper one and 
that the board failed to produce any 
evidence to support its charges. He ap- 
pealed to the state board of education 
and thereafter maintained that the Va- 
lencia County board could not discharge 
him until the state board had reviewed 
the case. 

Early in October the county board 
obtained a temporary injunction from 
the district court. 

On October 19, 1943, the state board 
of education heard Mr. Otero’s appeal. 
He testified that the real reason for his 
discharge was that he had failed to con- 
tribute to the local political campaign 
fund. A member of the state department 
staff reported that she had examined 
Mr. Otero’s work and found it entirely 
satisfactory. The state board of educa- 
tion ruled that Mr. Otero had been ille- 
gally discharged because [1] the charges 
had not been supported, and [2] the 
county board had failed to give him a 


written statement of charges as pre- 
scribed in his contract. 


THE DISTRICT COURT'S DECISION 


Meanwhile the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association had been active. To 
its leaders the case was important be- 
cause of the manner in which Mr. Otero 
had been discharged and because of the 
obscurity of the law with respect to the 
powers of the state board of education. 
The state association cooperated with 
H. O. Waggoner, Mr. Otero’s attorney, 
in preparing his defense before the dis- 
trict court and also helped pay the nec- 
essary expenses. 

On October 29, 1943, the case was 
brought before the district court of Va- 
lencia County and in December the 
court concluded [1] that Mr. Otero was 
not employed as a “school teacher” and 
therefore could be hired or fired the 
same as any other employee of the 
schoolboard, and [2] that the state board 
of education had no jurisdiction in the 
matter and its attempts to act were 
wholly without authority of law. 

In January 1944 Mr. Waggoner ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court. 


THE NEA RESPONDS 


R. J. Mullins, executive secretary of 
the New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion, appealed to the National Educa- 
tion Association for help in carrying the 
case to the state supreme court. 

Decision on the request was referred 
to the NEA’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. 
After correspondence with Mr. Mullins, 
the secretary of the Commission laid the 
problem before the whole Commission. 
It decided that, because of the apparent 
political tribute levied upon teachers, 
every possible assistance should be 
granted including necessary financial 
aid. 

The Commission then asked the NEA 
Research Division to consider the evi- 
dence and, if the case warranted it, to 
prepare a brief which the Association 
might file as a “friend of court.” The 
Research Division’s staff examined the 
records and, after staff discussions of the 
educational and legal phases of the case, 
assigned the task of preparing the brief 


to Madaline K. Remmlein, assistant 
director of research and a member of 
the Bar of the District of Columbia. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 


In the supreme court’s decision, ren- 
dered December 20, 1944, Mr. Justice 
Howard L. Bickley concluded: “the 
judgment of the District Court must be 
reversed. . . .” A page and a half of the 
nine-page decision was quoted from the 
brief filed by the National Education 
Association followed by the comment: 
“The argument has weight.” 

In its opinion the state supreme court 
held [1] that the term “teacher” could 
be construed to include all persons en- 
gaged in instructional activities in the 
public schools, and [2] that the state 
board of education had the power to 
entertain appeals from the decisions of 
local boards of education in the case of 
discharged teachers. 

Mr. Otero has been reinstated in his 
position and reimbursed for the actual 
time lost. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 


Cooperation by state education asso- 
ciations' and the National Education 
Association in court cases is a relatively 
new area of associational activity. Ob- 
viously there are principles of relation- 
ship which need thoro discussion and 
exploration. As a tentative statement of 
principles it seems clear that [1] since 
professional associations have neither 
the funds nor the staffs to participate in 
every court case involving teachers, the 
cases taken up should be selected for 
their state and national importance; [2] 
the national association should partici- 
pate, if possible, in cases with the coop- 
eration of the respective state association, 
and should enter a case alone only after 
the state association has had an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not it wishes 
to participate; [3] in extending aid the 
professional education associations must 
not violate the ethics of the legal profes- 
sion; and [4] the area of legal assistance 
is a type of service which professional 
education associations should expect to 
give with greater frequency. 

—DONALD DUSHANE 
and FRANK W. HUBBARD. 
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We Read Freedom's Textbook 


FTER READING “Freedom’s Textbook,” 
A in the November Journat, I thought 
I would see if I could create interest 
among my English students in partici- 
pating in the Nationwide Bible Reading 
Campaign. The Senior III, Senior I, and 
Junior III classes decided to participate. 
Our principal gave us a chapel period to 
launch our campaign and to invite the 
whole school to join us. 

Posters and bookmark leaflets were 
given out in each class. We used our 
“checkup” periods to read the references. 
Saturday and Sunday references were 
to be read at home. About 80 percent of 
the three classes read to the very last 
reference. Some read additional ones. 

The question of memory work came 
up in the general class discussions. I 
hesitated to offer extra credit for this, 
as I thought it would be giving credit 
for old work rather than new. I casually 
asked how many students could say 
from memory the Beatitudes, the Ten 
Commandments, Twenty-third Psalm, 
13th chapter of First Corinthians, or 
others equally well known. To my 
amazement, only three out of 43 pupils 
in one class could repeat from memory 
one or more of the above passages. So 
I agreed to give some extra credit for 
memory work! 

To correlate this Bible reading with 
English work, we selected certain pas- 
sages for choral reading. We discussed 
the style and beauty of the Psalms, the 
simple story form of the parables, fig- 
ures of speech, the allegory. In our 
small library we searched for stories, 
poetry, or parables based on_ scrip- 
tures or suggesting scriptural back- 
ground. 

Some of the outside readings enjoyed 
by all the students were: The Parable of 
the Bamboo by E. B. Newcombe; The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest by W. A. 
Knight; Old Testament Stories in River- 
side Series; Story of The Other Wise 
Man by Henry van Dyke; The Com- 
forter by Elizabeth Jordan; The Robe 
(reviewed) by Lloyd Douglas. 

Two-thirds of the students memorized 
from one to five passages. Their favorites 
were: 1 Corinthians 13; John 14; Psalm 
121; Psalm 113; Ephesians 6; Matthew 
5; Psalm 150; Exodus 20; Psalm go. 


Comments by students were interest- 
ing: “I don’t see why I haven't done this 
before.” “Now that I have started, I’m 
going to keep up my daily Bible read- 
ing.” “I wish Mother would memorize 


John 14; she wouldn’t worry so much.” 
“Reading the Bible helped me.” 

It helped me too, and I was glad that 
I took the time to work in this bit of 
reading from “Freedom’s Textbook.” 

—THELMA STACY YARBROUGH, teacher of 
English, Randolph County Highschool, 
Wedowee, Alabama. 


Bible References Arranged for Schools 


HE FOLLOWING BIBLE SELECTIONS were 
yp oreeree for schools by F. A. Balyeat 
of the University of Oklahoma and 
published in leaflet form by the Okla- 
homa Education Association. 

The alternate suggestion for the fifth 
reading in each group is the Sunday 
school lesson provided by the child’s 
church school. Each teacher may adjust 
the time of the special Christmas read- 


Matthew. 2:1-12 SEVENTH MONTH 


Matthew 2:13-23 Mark tr1:1-11 
Luke 2:25-34 Mark 12:41-44 
Luke 2:40-52 Matt. 25:1-13 


Matthew 3:40-52 
Matthew 3:13-17 
Matthew 4:1-11 


Matt. 25:14-30 
Psalm 90:1-17 
Matt. 25:31-46 
Matt. 26:1-5, 14-16 
Luke 22:7-18 
John 13:1-11 
Psalm 8:1-9 


New Year's Psalm 1 


FIFTH MONTH 


ings (starred *),. 
FIRST MONTH 


Psalm 23, all 
Matthew 5:1-12 
Matthew 5:13-20 
Ephesians 6:1, 2; 13- 
18 
Galatians 6:1-9 
Romans 12:1-9 
Romans 12:10-21 
Romans 13:1-10 
I Cor. 13:1-13 
Proverbs 15:1-9 
Psalm 1:1-6 
Psalm 19:1-14 
Psalm 24:1-10 
Psalm go0:1-17 
Hebrews 11:1-8 


Matthew 25:1-13 
Luke 10:25-37 
Luke 12:15-21 
Matthew 13:1-12 
Matthew 13:18-23 


SECOND MONTH 


Matthew 13:37-43 
Luke 15:1-7 
John 10:7-18 
I John 4:7-13 
Psalm 115:1-8 
Psalm 111:1-10 
Matthew 6:1-15 
Matthew 6:19-23 
Matthew 7:1-5 
Matthew 7:7-12 
Genesis 37:1-11 
Genesis 37:12-28, 36 
Genesis 41:14-16, 
25-36 
Genesis 41:37-49 
Psalm 23 
Genesis 42:1-13 
Genesis 45:1-15 
Genesis 47:1-11 
Genesis 50:14-26 
Proverbs 2:1-13 


THIRD MONTH 


Genesis 1:26-31 
Genesis 4:3-13 
Genesis 6:11-32 
Genesis 7:1, 9-19 
Psalm 19:1-14 


Genesis 8:1-13 

Genesis 11:1-9 
Armistice Day 

Psalm 46 

Micah 4:1-5 

Proverbs 3:1-12 


Deut. 8:6-11, 17, 18 
Genesis 12:1-10 
Genesis 17:1-9 
Genesis 22:1-13 


Proverbs 3:13-26 


THANKSGIVING WEEK 


Deut. 8:10-20 
Psalm 107:21-37 
Psalm 96:1-13 


FOURTH MONTH 


Exodus 1:6-14 

Exodus 2:5-10, 23- 
25 

Exodus 3:1-10 

Exodus 12:1-3, 11- 
13, 29-32 

Exodus 14:8-14 


Exodus 14:21-31 

Exodus 20:1-17 

Numbers 20:2-12 
Hebrews 11:1-10 
Deut. 34:2-12 


* Hebrew 11:17-29 
*Tsaiah 42:1-9 

* Isaiah 53:1-12 

* Luke 2:1-7 

* Luke 2:8-20 


John 1:35-42 
John 1:43-51 
John 2:1-11 

John 2:13-22 
Psalm 37:1-11 


John 4:46-54 
Luke 4:16-24 
Matt. 4:18-23 
Mark 1:40-45 
Gal. 6:1-10 


Mark 2:1-12 
Mark 2:13-17 
Luke 6:12-19 
Matt. 5:1-16 
Eph. 6:1-18 


Matt. 5:43-48 
Matt. 6:19-30 
Matt. 7:1-12 
Matt. 7:16-27 
Prov. 8:11-21 


SIXTH MONTH 


Luke 7:36-50 
Matt. 13:1-9 

Mark 4:13-20 
Mark 4:35-41 
I Cor. 13:1-13 


Matt. 14:1-12 
John 6:1-15 

Matt. 14:24-36 
Matt. 16:13-20 
Romans 12:1-9 


Matt. 16:21-28 
Luke 9:28-36 
Luke 10:7-18 

John 10:7-18 

Psalm 23 


Luke 15:11-32 
Mark 10:13-16 
Mark 10:32-45 
Luke 19:1-10 
Psalm 24:1-10 


John 13:20-30 
John 13:31-38 
John 14:1-16 
John 15:1-14 
Romans 12:10-21 


Mark 14:26, 32-42 
Mark 14:43-50 
Mark 14:53-65 
John 18:28-40 
Psalm 25:1-10 


EIGHTH MONTH 
John 19:4-16 
John 19:16-22 
Matt. 27:45-56 
Mark 15:42-47 
John 20:1-14 


Matt. 28:1-10 
John 20:19-29 
Luke 24:44-53 
Acts 1:1-14 

Acts 2:1-7 and 12 


Joshua 1:1-11 
Joshua 24:1-7; 14-17 
Ruth 1:1-10; 14-18 
I Sam. 3:1-10; 19:20 
I Chron. 22:1; 6-13 


I Kings 2:1-4; 6-12 
I Kings 3:5-14 

II Kings 2:1-11 

II Kings 5:1-15 
Daniel 1:1-21 


NINTH MONTH 
Daniel 2:1; 10-20 
Daniel 3:19-30 
Daniel 6:1-14 
Daniel 6:14-28 
Acts 17:22-31 


WEEK OF MOTHER'S 
DAY READINGS 


I John 4:1-10 
I John 4:11-21 
Prov. 4:1-13 
Prov. 10:1-9 
Eph. 6:1-3 


ells 
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WILL IT BE PEACE? 


The veterans will be coming back to 
enjoy the peace. But will it be peace at 
home? We shall be tried in the fires of 
demobilization and unemployment. We 
shall be tested for our ability to forge a 
durable peace. We glory in our many 
freedoms. Are we so free that we lack 
the cement which holds a nation to- 
gether in crisis? Congressmen, pressure 
group leaders, administration men, the 
“loyal opposition,” operating on the “Me 
First” principle, often forsake the clear 
path of what is best for the country, to 
follow the path of what they think best 
for themselves. Pressure groups seem 
largely led by men ignorant of the fact 
that we are our brothers’ keepers, the 
first law of modern technology. If 
spirited free-for-all persists after De- 
mobilization Day, nobody will get any- 
thing. Can democracy discipline itself? 


THE WHY OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


Pressure groups have a tremendous 
effect on the path of progress. As the 
result of certain economic developments, 
first Big Business, then Big Labor, and 
Big Agriculture organized monopolies 
leaving the fluid play of free competi- 
tive forces far behind and pretty well 
demolishing the free market. Political 
action has followed economic action. 
In support of their organized economic 
interests, each has established powerful 
political lobbies to bring pressure on 
federal and state governments. But there 
are no lobbies representing the con- 
sumer’s interest as a whole. 

Most pressure groups have a formula 
deadly to a flexible economy. They want 
the government to interfere on their 
behalf. Most of them want a high unit 
price rather than high production. This 
leads to restriction of output, and scar- 
city economics. Not only is this against 
public interest—keeping the national 
output below full employment and ca- 
pacity operation—but it can also be very 
bad business. It neglects the “Ingersoll 
dollar watch” formula—selling a lot at 
a low price rather than a few at high 
price. The TVA used the formula when 
it set very low rates for electric power. 
The large volume resulting automati- 
cally decreased unit costs to the point 
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where the low rates were profitable. As 
the “dollar watch” formula puts the ac- 
cent always on increased production, it 
leads directly to high levels of employ- 
ment. 

A state dedicated to laissez-faire can 
remain a passive umpire only so long 
as organizations are small. When Big 
Business, Big Unions, and Big Farmers 
moved in upon the government, the 
community had to develop the Big State 
to cope with them. It comes down to 
the question of who’s in charge. 


THE PRESSURE BOYS IN ACTION 


Every state legislature is under pres- 
sure of the lobbyists. In Washington the 
more than 400 lobbyists may be classi- 
fied into: The big three—official busi- 
ness, labor, and farm organizations; 
specialized producers; professional and 
occupational groups; reformers; and 
governments in exile. Strategy and tac- 
tics: [1] Get the “right” Congressman 
elected; [2] turn on the heat on Con- 
gressmen already elected; [3] influence 
an administrative agency to interpret 
bills the “right” way; [4] fight the con- 
stitutionality of unfavorable bills thru 
the courts up to the Supreme Court. A 
few lobbies operate intermittently; 
others work all the time. 

If lobbies represented only the com- 
mon denominator of the people they 
are supposed to represent and not the 
personal ambitions of the lobbyists as 
well, they might be less of a menace. 


PRESSURE GROUPS IN BUSINESS 


By “business” we mean here private 
enterprise conducted for profit, except 
farming and professions. Speaking for 
big industry is the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which has fought 
labor unions and “government interfer- 
ence,” opposed high taxes on corpora- 
tions, favored a protective tariff, wanted 
the federal budget annually balanced. 





Promoting the interests of the merchants 
along Main Street is the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Powerful organizations 
also speak for particular industries tho 
often at cross purposes. 

Business pressure groups are gener- 
ally oblivious to their responsibility to 
the public and to their own consumers 
and workers. Their corporate financial 
interest has been their main objective. 
Many press for monopolistic advantages, 
thus contradicting their own public 
speeches about “free enterprise.” 


BIG BUSINESS 


In 1930 two hundred non-financial 
corporations controlled half of our in- 
dustrial wealth. During the war big 
business has grown bigger; little busi- 
ness has shrunk. 

The sheer size of many a business 
creates economic pressure without a 
lobby. “Monopoly” is a situation where 
competition within the industry is not 
greatly feared tho competition from 
another industry or a new invention is 
a threat. “Cartel” is a monopoly gone 
international. Monopolies are never ab- 
solute but are always relative. They 
vary from control by a single company 
of the entire output, control of an indus- 
try by a few large companies (oligo- 
poly), to controlled marketing and price 
agreements. Monopolistic advantage is 
seized and held thru control of patents 
and patent pools, protective tariffs, own- 
ership of a limited natural supply, hold- 
ing company devices, and size. 


ARE MONOPOLIES INEVITABLE ? 


Free competition has been declining 
over the world. Many of us look on 
competition as a danger to our business. 
Monopolies have been considered pri- 
marily in moral terms. We must be 
more objective, judge them from their 
effect on employment and consumers’ 
interest. The real trouble with monopo- 
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lies is restriction of output, holding up 
the flow of goods. This tends to reduce 
the investment of savings in productive 
enterprise and aggravate the problem 
of idle money. Monopolies by holding 
down production could limit employ- 
ment even if the dollar circuit were 
closed. 

Is the community strong enough to 
control those monopolies which slow up 
the machines? Big business is powerful, 
but as a substitute for the accredited 
government, neither its credentials nor 
prospects are too good. 


LABOR PRESSURES 


Workers too have broken out of the 
free market where labor is a commodity. 
They have fixed prices of wages and re- 
stricted output. Far more citizens are 
involved—of 43 million eligibles about 
one-third belong to labor unions. World 
War I took labor leaders out of the 
cellar; World War II put them in the 
front parlor. The AFL, CIO, and rail- 
road brotherhoods are in pressure group 
politics up to their necks. Never was 
labor so strong in membership, power, 
and funds, yet seldom has it been in a 
more precarious position. Because of 
strikes that have occurred in war indus- 
tries the war has seen a rapidly grow- 
ing resentment against unions. Fortu- 
nately, some of the union leaders realize 
that since the community can break 
unions if it comes to a showdown, their 
future lies in serving the community 
interest as well as their shop interests. 


LABOR BOSSES 


The trade-union movement is funda- 
mentally a democratic one, born of the 
need to protect people from being 
bought and sold like bags of cement. 
Yet the rank-and-file union member 
frequently enjoys less freedom in rela- 
tion to his own union leadership than 
in relation to his employer. Why? Be- 
cause a union today has a dual nature. 
In its early days the democratic function 
is usually dominant, but as it enters into 
complicated negotiations with manage- 
ment, the business-service function 
comes to the fore. Unions recognize 
that if there were no businessmen, there 
would be no unions. The employer has 
stockholders to keep happy; the labor 
boss, union members. Both face a critical 
situation if peace brings a bad depres- 
sion, but labor’s cash reserves are less, 


and its bosses have more members to 
placate. 


PRESSURE FROM FARMERS 


There are three general farm organ- 
izations which count: The Grange, the 
Farmers Union, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation. The latter is the big shot. It 
plugs for the interests of the big com- 
mercial farmers and often neglects or 
opposes farm laborers, little farmers, 
and consumers. The Farm Bureau to 
the contrary, there is no future for 
American farmers, big or little, in re- 
stricted output, high scarcity prices, cot- 
ton plowed under, eroding soils, jerking 
puppet strings in Congress. Their future 
lies in producing a strong, healthy diet 
for every last American, while getting 
some enjoyment out of life themselves, 
and saving the soil for oncoming 
generations. 

Of all answers to the farm problem, 
full employment is the most conclusive. 
When city workers have jobs, they buy 
the farmer’s food. 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


With pressure groups turning Con- 
gress into a revolving door, we must 
have a watchdog devoted to the interest 


‘of all the people. The only agency which 


officially represents ail of us is the Presi- 
dent and his executive aides and bu- 
reaus. Yet the executive arm is labelled 
“bureaucracy” and lives in a blizzard 
of criticism. Democracies must have 
both the profit motive of business and 
the service motive of government. It 
is important to fix the zones for each. 
The deadlock comes in the marginal 
area between. The role of government 
in a democracy is to act as agent for 
all the citizens superior to any interest, 
and to undertake essential things citi- 
zens cannot undertake as individuals. 
Therefore the government should keep 
a tight leash on pressure groups and act 
aggressively in the interest of consumers. 

The government, federal or local, is 
the agency which does the essential 
jobs that nobody else can or will do. 
What will be the proper functions of 
our government after the war? Con- 
tinued responsibility for the police 
power, food supply, justice, education, 
and military defense. Postwar govern- 
ment’s responsibility will include de- 
mobilization of those in the armed 
forces and war industries and control- 


ling the order of reconversion so that 
industry will not tear itself to pieces 
trying to beat the gun to consumers’ 
markets. By 1950 we may expect to see 
some kind of compensatory economy, 
where the government slows down 
booms and depressions, by coordinated 
use of taxation, public works, and social 
security. As Americans, we work for 
government, use it, take its benefits, 
would be lost without it, but we do not 
believe in it. So these vast and essential 
tasks start out under a tragic handicap. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


What can be done to curb the pres- 
sure groups and end the recurring dead- 
locks so disastrous to all? The first 
remedy that leaps to mind is legislation. 
State lobby laws often fail because they 
contain no satisfactory definition of 
what constitutes legitimate lobbying. 
Publicity could be a powerful safe- 
guard. Organizations of consumers and 
white-collar workers can accomplish a 
good deal. If a monopoly cannot be 
brought to serve the public interest by 
a regulatory method, the government 
should take over full control. Organ- 
ized labor can have an unlimited future 
if it will identify its own interest with 
that of the public. For instance, it can 
cooperate with employers in giving 
workers the sense that they are impor- 
tant to the plant and society, work out 
a plan for an annual wage, instead of 
wildcat striking, feather-bedding, group 
pressuring. If farmers are going to de- 
pend for help on the farm bloc in Con- 
gress, they had better exert rank-and-file 
control. The Farm Bureau Federation 
should be divorced from the County 
Agents’ offices. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration or something like it must 
continue to encourage selfreliance by 
helping the small farmer to help him- 
self, aided by cooperatives and con- 
servation programs. 

We need a realization that our per- 
sonal interest is bound up with the 
national interest. We need to know 
the logical place of government and the 
field of businessmen, labor, farmers, co- 
operatives, and non-profit services in a 
1950 political economy. We cannot build 
a strong democratic society on laws and 
blueprints, but only on people’s feelings 
about other people. If they are tolerant 
and informed, the blueprints and laws 
will work. 
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DUMBARTON OAKS 


HE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION is 
Tiacsigned to operate in three fields of 
community life—immediate _ political 
security; peaceful settlement of disputes; 
and the determination of policy in the 
field of economic and social cooperation. 
To undertake these three tasks the 
statesmen have devised democratic or- 
ganization combined with a high con- 
centration of power for political security. 

The General Assembly, which will be 
the most representative body because it 
will represent all peaceloving states, will 
formulate policy in all but immediate 
security matters, will cover the whole 
range of political, economic, and social 
cooperation, from control of civil avia- 
tion to public health. 

It will be assisted by an Economic 
and Social Council responsible to it. 
The Assembly determines the budget. 
The control of the purse has been one 
of the most effective weapons in the 
hands of parliaments to prevent tyranny. 
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The actual settlement of a dispute and 
the prevention of aggression are in the 
hands of the Security Council, assisted 
by a Military Staff Committee. The 
Council will contain representatives of 
the four Great Powers and France, to- 
gether with representatives of six small 
states, the latter to be rotated. 

The Security Council will have the 
authority not only to stop aggression, 
but also to deal with situations which 
might produce aggression. It may use 
military force. The member states are 
obligated to employ their forces as the 
Council may request to repel aggres- 
sion. In the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes the Council will be aided by an 
International Court and other agencies. 

The plan for the United Nations 
Charter moves far in the direction of an 
international police force, and there is 
nothing to prevent further evolution. 
Article Six provides, “In order to enable 
urgent military measures to be taken 


November 7, 1944. 1506 D. 


by the Organization there should be 
held immediately available by the mem- 
bers of the Organization national air 
force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action.” 

Delegation of sovereignty is provided 
for in Article Eight in which the mem- 
ber states agree that in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the 
Security Council should act on their 
behalf. 

No system can be devised that will 
prevent the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain from playing power poli- 
tics if their people want them to, but 
I believe these peoples can be brought 
to work together within the framework 
of the United Nations Organization. 
That is what we must work for—and 
the United States should take a lead- 
ing part. 

There is no other official plan before 
the people of the world and there will 
be no other. He who attempts to destroy 
the public’s faith in it is performing a 
disservice to mankind.—c.ark M. EICH- 
ELBERGER, director, Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace. 
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E HAVE HEARD of the romance in 

literature, the symmetry in art, 
and the rhythm in music. Mathematics 
also has a cultural value. 

There is no reason why some of the 
simpler principles of higher mathemat- 
ics should not be used in the lower 
grades. Many problems in arithmetic are 
simplified by the algebraic equation and 
use of a symbol for the unknown. 
The pattern of our curriculum might 
lead us to think that arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry matured in our society in 
that order. This is not so. Euclid gave 
the rigid logical formula to geometry 
before the modern form of algebra was 
known. The science of arithmetic came 
into Europe with the Moors. 

I am not advocating discarding our 
present courses or reversal of our sched- 
ules. But some parts of one branch are 
hard for beginners, other parts simple. 
We should apply all the simple mathe- 
matical principles to elementary arith- 
metic. 

The functioning of logical thinking is 
possible only thru specific application to 
practical and concrete situations. To this 
end we must challenge the minds of the 
potential mathematicians in our classes. 

Higher arithmetic—understanding, in- 
terpretation, and use, rather than drill in 
processes—must again become, as it was 
in the Middle Ages, one of the liberal 
arts. Mathematics has been called the 
queen of science; arithmetic, the queen 
of mathematics. Truly arithmetic can 
contribute to liberal education. The the- 
ory of numbers and the corresponding 
abstract symbols are as important to the 
evolution of mental development as are 
language and the printed word. 

The historical background may give 
an insight into future possibilities. Arith- 


Backgrounds of Arithmetic 


... romance in literature, symmetry 1n art, 
rhythm in music...and what of mathematics? 





metic a hundred years ago was not 
taught so interestingly as now. Pupils 
were required to memorize long and 
difficult rules. In an arithmetic textbook 
of 1838, multiplication was taught by 
definition and rule: 

Definition: Multiplication is a compendi- 
ous way of performing addition. It consists 
of three parts, the number to be multiplied 
or multiplicand, the number to multiply by 
or multiplier, and the results of product 
which is the answer to the question. 

Rule: Place the large number uppermost, 
etc. 


Try this on your children. See how 
many will scratch their heads and yawn. 

By contrast, the historical approach to 
the study of fractions might be as fol- 
lows: An interesting picture called 
“Fractum Est”—it is broken—is ex- 
plained. “Fraction” comes from the 
same Latin word as “fracture,” which 
means “to break.” A fraction suggests 
a part. This might be followed by an 
account of the use the Egyptians made 
of fractions. Since they had to depend 
on fractions with a numerator, they 
expressed other fractions as the sum of 
two or more unit fractions. If they 
wanted to talk about three-fourths of 
something, they thought of it as one-half 
plus one-fourth. And you are into addi- 
tion.of fractions before: you know it. 

Again, the approach to the study of 
time is given historical background. 
Long ago, before there were clocks, men 
told time by shadow. When the shadow 
of an object was short, they knew it was 
about noon. When an afternoon shadow 
was the length of the object, they knew 
it was about three oclock. When the 
shadows grew very long, they knew that 
it was near six. The sundial, one-handed 
clock, and hour glass may next be pre- 
sented. 

Many subscribe to the following idea 
from a progressive methods book: “The 
perfection of a simple comptometer that 
could be carried in one’s pocket might 
make most of the weary hours of drill 


O. W. Renfrow 
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on tables and number combinations 
quite unnecessary.” Surely the writer 
does not understand the psychology of 
numbers and the evolution of society 
and the power of abstract thinking. Civi- 
lized man thinks in terms of words and 
symbols. 

So far as I personally am concerned, I 
don’t need to add, subtract, multiply, or 
divide. Somebody else will do that for 
me far better than I can. I don’t need to 
read either. I can listen to the radio. If I 
choose I need not learn anything. I can 
live like an imbecile. But if my per- 
sonality develops, I must think—in 
terms of words, symbols, space, num- 
bers, color, rhythm. 

Current arithmetic textbooks take ad- 
vantage of the children’s environmental 
backgrounds, their interests, and their 
abilities. An examination of the modern 
arithmetic shows that the arithmetic 
work can be thoroly motivated without 
destroying the unity of the subject, with- 
out sacrificing it to other subjects. 

This does not mean that arithmetic 
should be sugar-coated. Drill is impor- 
tant and necessary. Drill material should 
be constructed in such a way that prac- 
tice on each fundamental operation will 
be well distributed. It is more necessary 
to emphasize accuracy in the funda- 
mental operations than it is to empha- 
size speed, since speed increases along 
with accuracy. 

The security of our nation is based on 
order, growth, and development. This 
lesson American youth must be taught 
if our form of society is to survive. It can 
be taught in the arithmetic class! 

Few of your children may make their 
living from direct application of arith- 
metic. Still fewer will become scien- 
tists. Perhaps one out of a million will 
make a contribution to the field of pure 
mathematics. But all can be influenced 
by that social contact made in the arith- 
metic class. 
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What the Local Association Can Do— 





Programs of Taxation and Finance 


T THE DINNER TABLE one evening 
Mary, age four, showed increasing 
impatience with her parents. They had 
been discussing ways and means for 
financing the purchase of a household 
article. Finally she burst in with the sug- 
gestion: “Why don’t you just phone the 
store and tell them to send it?” An atti- 
tude of “just phoning the store” perhaps 
too frequently characterizes the point of 
view of all of us on school finance prob- 
lems. Unfortunately the solutions are not 
that simple. 

To an increasing extent school finance 
problems are being considered as a part 
of the larger problem of public finance. 
Taxation and money questions today 
are not merely matters of adjusting tax 
rates. Of course they never have been 
“merely adjustments” but today we are 
more aware of the effect of such factors 
as the general prosperity of the particu- 
lar state and the nation as a whole, the 
conflicts in tax programs of the various 
levels of government, the demands of 
departments of government for their 
share of the tax dollar, the pressure and 
power of special interest groups, and 
ultimately the ideas of the people gen- 
erally as where, when, and how they 
wish to pay for public services. 


THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


Only a few years ago one would have 
seen very little on school finance and 
taxation in the journals of local teachers 
associations. Today there is often sub- 
stantial evidence that local groups are 
aware of school support problems and 
are taking more than a casual interest 
in doing something about them. In fact, 
several local groups have “hung up” 
records for effective action. From a 
quick perusal of several dozen local 
journals we note the following: 


A summary of the questionnaire replies 
of candidates to public office indicating 
their opinions on school finance and re- 
lated problems. [Dayton, Ohio] 

News item on the plans of the citizens 
planning council of the metropolitan area. 
[Kansas City, Missouri] 


An appeal to teachers to cooperate with 
and to keep informed about the local 
school survey conducted under the author- 
ity of the local schoolboard. [Waco, Texas] 

An analysis of a proposed constitutional 
amendment for additional state aid with 
emphasis upon the importance of transmit- 
ting the facts to the individual citizens. 
| Pasadena, California ] 

A summary of state finance legislation 
together with information of federal aid 
proposals. [Sacramento, California ] 

A report on the opposition to a tax limi- 
tation bill, the necessity of federal aid, and 
the importance of cooperation with the 
state education association. [ Portland, Ore- 
gon | 

Outline of a proposed levy for school 
building and repairs including recommen- 
dation that teachers support the proposi- 
tion with the public. [Euclid, Ohio] 


Presentation of the serious financial sit- 
uation in the district with suggestions that 
the facts be given wide circulation among 
citizens. [Grand Rapids, Michigan] 

Review of the discussion of a lay-pro- 
fessional forum on school costs and repro- 
duction of a local newspaper editorial on 
financing education. [Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania ] 

Detailed summary of negotiations with 
respect to improving the local salary sched- 
ule and an appeal for support of federal 
aid measures. | Houston, Texas] 


Reproduction of a report calling for fed- 
eral aid, defeat of tax limitation proposals, 
and additional state aid. [Chicago, Illi- 
nois | 

Announcement of the appointment of 
president of the local association to the 
budget and finance committee of the board 
of education. [Salt Lake City, Utah] 

Presentation of facts on proposed state 
minimum-salary law, improvement of state 
aid program, and possibilities of federal 
aid. [Abington Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association | 

Summary of the discussion of a recent 
state meeting emphasizing that the success 
of the state program depends upon the 
support of individual teachers with the leg- 
islature. [Hancock County, West Virginia ] 

Presentation of facts on the proposed 
state foundation tax program. [Hillsbor- 
ough County Federation, Florida] 
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Another in the series devoted to 
* BUILDING STRONG * 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
* 
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Campaign to raise mill levy carried to 
victory largely thru the teamwork of the 
local teachers association. [Lincoln, Ne- 


braska | 


The foregoing bylines are not sufhi- 
cient bases for judging these local activi- 
ties. They do indicate something of the 
scope of local activities. Briefly, it ap- 
pears that with respect to local problems 
many local associations are going thru 
the complete process (described by 
Charles Beard as the traditional method 
of American democracy), namely, “pro- 
posal, appeal, discussion, and resolution, 
followed by actions directed toward the 
crisis in hand.” On state problems most 
local groups have still not advanced be- 
yond resolution. National issues find 
even fewer approaching the action level. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


The finance problems of concern to 
local associations fall into three general 
types—local, state, and national. Among 
the local questions are the following: 


[1] What are the sources of the school 
revenues received by the district? 

[2] What types of local taxes contribute 
to school support? 

[3] What is the scope of the local prop- 
erty tax? Who determines the rate? What 
has been the trend in rates and assess- 
ments? Who makes the assessments? How 
efficient is the tax collection procedure? 
What limitations and impediments exist? 

[4] Who makes the school budget? 
Who reviews and approves the budget? 
How dves the allotment of funds in the 
budget compare with allotments in other 
comparable cities? What provisions do the 
budget plans make for maintaining and 
improving the salary schedule? 

[5] What type of salary schedule does 


the district have? How does it compare 
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with those in other similar communities? 
What plans exist for its continuous im- 
provement? 

[6] Does the district have a long-time 
finance plan? What provision has been 
made to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of children and adults? What 
plans have been made for raising the pro- 
fessional standards of the teaching per- 
sonnel? What provisions have been made 
for upgrading the nonteaching personnel? 

[7] How could the local school districts 
be reorganized or consolidated with other 
districts so as to make more economical 
and efficient use of the school income? 


Among state problems are these: 


[1] What proportion of school costs are 
paid by state revenues? Does this money 
come directly from certain earmarked 
taxes or from general legislative appropri- 
ations? What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each type of procedure? 

[2] Is there a need for additional state 
school aid? If so, from what sources could 
these additional revenues be obtained? 

[3] What proportion of state tax col- 
lections are paid out to education, high- 
ways, welfare, pensions, and other state 
services? How do these expenditures com- 
pare with those of other states? 

[4] How are state school revenues dis- 
tributed to the local districts? What effect 
does this type of distribution have upon 
financial effectiveness of local district? 
How do other states distribute state aid? 

[5] Does the state have surplus revenues 
arising from the current war emergency? 
Are these funds available in part now for 
such matters as cost-of-living bonuses for 
teachers or for the financial reorganization 
of the state retirement system? Will these 
surpluses be available for postwar needs 
such as the purchase of school buses, school 
building, retraining of veterans and civil- 
ians, health services, and other postwar 
needs? 

[6] Does the state have a five-or-ten- 
year school finance program? Has this 
plan been brought to the attention of the 


public and has it been approved by the 
legislature? 
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Among federal problems are these: 


[1] What types of aid and amounts of 
money does the state receive from the fed- 
eral government? What types of aid are 
available but not utilized by your state? 

[2] To what extent does the federal 
government own property in the state in 
the form of public lands, federal depots, 
or housing projects? How much revenue 
does the state or local district receive in 
lieu of taxes from those lands? How much 
revenue is lost because of federal owner- 
ship? 

[3] What types of federal aid proposals 
have been made by the National Educa- 
tion Association? What are the provisions 
of the current bill? What plans and pro- 
visions have been made in the state so as 
to make the best use of new revenues from 
the federal government? 

[4] What has the local association done 
to advance the enactment of federal aid 
legislation? What organization and activi- 
ties are sponsored by the state association? 
Could these efforts be made more effective? 


The foregoing questions merely illus- 
trate some of the areas where the local 
association may work. Many of the ques- 
tions should take special turns in the 
light of local and state conditions. It is 
important, however, to avoid too limited 
a view or to campaign on too narrow 
a front. While many local finance prob- 
lems are strictly local, many of them 
may be ultimately decided by state and 
national developments. 


MESHING THE COGS 


Each local association is a factor of 
considerable potential strength. If, how- 
ever, the machine has no driving force 
its potential strength will not be real- 
ized; if its potential strength is mis- 
guided its influence may be destructive. 
Possibly the following suggestions merit 
consideration. 

Special organization—To get things 
started the local group may need a spe- 
cial committee. Some group must make 


a business of starting and keeping things 
moving. The maximum number of the 
local members must have a source of 
information thru journals, conferences, 
and special reports. There is need for 
widespread participation thru commit- 
tee investigations, individual research 
projects, discussion groups, preparation 
of public information releases, speech- 
making, and interviews with local and 
state lay leadership. Nothing much hap- 
pens when school finance problems are 
dealt with on a “let-George-do-it” basis. 

Lay cooperation—Decisions on public 
finance must and should be decided ulti- 
mately by the people as a whole. But 
many elections do not represent the 
dominant view of the people. A well- 
informed electorate is not a matter of 
chance—it requires systematic attention 
to the individual voter. More than that 
the citizens need to participate in the 
analysis of facts, the formulation of poli- 
cies and plans, and the execution of 
those plans. Time and time again a local 
education association has improved 
school conditions by carrying the prob- 
lem to the people of the community. 

State and national cooperation—State 
departments of education are major 
sources of information and leadership. 
The state education association has in- 
formation, plans, and channels of oper- 
ation. These must not be overlooked. 
On the national level useful facts can 
be obtained from the reports of the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the U. S. Office 
of Education. The National Education 
Association is a clearinghouse of statis- 
tical data and suggestions. Its staff and 
committees may be able to provide ex- 
pert consultative assistance. 

Professional unity—In any program of 
study and action professional unity is of 
supreme importance. There are individ- 
uals and local groups which make a 
fetish of attacking the schoolboard and 
destroying the leadership of the super- 
intendent of schools. It is a selfliquidat- 
ing approach which measures its prog- 
ress in confusion and destruction. Co- 
operation is usually possible among those 
who give the other fellow credit for as 
much honesty of purpose as they wish 
to have attributed to themselves. Ben- 
jamin Franklin had several words for 
it: “Let us hang together, or we shall 
hang separately.” 


—Franx W. Husaarp, 
NEA Research Division. 
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HIS WAR GUIDE is devoted to the broad 
| qouaial of peace and international co- 
operation in general and the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals in particular. See also the 
cover and pages 65 and 70. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, secure government 
publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents (Supt Doc.), Washington 25, 
DC. Make money order or check out to 
Superintendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Starred items have been listed in 


previous War Guides. 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


After Victory—12 questions and answers on 
world organization, including the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. By Vera M. Dean, Feb. 1945, 96p, 
25¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th St., NY 
16, NY. 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be the theme of 
the 19th national highschool contest conducted 
by the League of Nations Assn. The examination 
will be held April 13 in local public highschools. 
For information about the contest and study kit, 
write to Mrs. Harrison Thomas, education secre- 
tary, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 

“The Dumbarton Oaks Conversations” by James 
Frederick Green—this informal account should 
be read by every social studies student—p459-65, 
Dept of State Bulletin, Oct. 22, 1944. “Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals,” statements by Secretary of 
State Stettinius, Joseph C. Grew, Leo Pasvolsky, 
Durward V. Sandifer, p741-56, Dept. of State 
Bulletin, Dec. 17, 1944. See also current issues of 
the Bulletin as they come off the press each week. 
Single copies, 10¢; subscription price for year, 
$2.75. Supt Doc. 

Dumbarten Oaks Documents on International 
Organization—official material essential for study 
of Dumbarton Oaks proposals, chart on pro- 
posed organization, and questions and answers. 
Pub. 2223, conference series 60. 1944. 22p. 5¢. 
Supt Doc. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals—a comparison 
with the League of Nations Covenant. 1944. 4p. 
Single copies free. Commission To Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


Dumberton Oaks Proposals—address by Leo 
Pasvolsky, special asst to the Secretary of State. 
Well worth study. Pub. 2232, conference series 
61. Nov. 18, 1944, 12p, 5¢; $3.75 per 100. Supt 
Doc. 

“Following Up on Dumbarton Oaks,” by Wilbur 
Murra in The Civic Leader, Jan. 8, 1945. Invalu- 
able information and references with helpful an- 
Notations for teachers. 5¢ a copy. The Civic 
Leader is sent weekly without charge to clubs 
subscribing to Civic Education Service publica- 
tions. To others, $1.20 a year. Civic Education 
Service, 1733 K St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Mimeographed statement of Oct. 18, 1944, on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. For a back- 
ground for this critical point of view, see World 
Federation—W hat are the Difficulties? by Nor- 
man Thomas (1942, 22p, 10¢) and Win the 
Peace, official statement of the, Postwar World 
Council. All may be obtained from the Council, 
112 E. rgth St., NY 3, NY. 


New York Times reprint on “the basic constitu- 
tional problem in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
—whether an American President has the power 
or can be given the power by the ratification of 
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a treaty or act of Congress, to use armed forces 
of the United States, under the direction of the 
proposed World: Security Council, without a 
declaration of war.” Nov. 5, 1944. Free. Com- 
mission To Study the Organization of Peace, 8 
W. 4oth St., NY 18, NY. 


Proposals for the Establishment of a General 
International Organization as Submitted by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference—the official state- 
ment reprinted. Oct. 9, 1944, 12p. Free. Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, 8 W. goth St., NY 18. 


Proposals for a United Nations Charter—What 
Was Done at Dumbarton Oaks—by Clark M. 
Eichelberger—a clear explanation of the back- 
ground and the content of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, including the official statement of the 
proposals. Oct. 1944, 32p, 10¢. Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. goth St., 
NY 18, NY. 


Questions and Answers on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals—NEA Leaders Letter No. 28. Single 
copies free from NEA. 


The Story of Dumbarton Oaks. 1945. 16p, 5¢. 
National League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


“What the Dumbarton Oaks Peace Plan Means” 
by Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
in Reader’s Digest for Feb. 1945, p1-7. 


What Happened at Dumbarton Oaks?—a broad- 
side for bulletinboards, public distribution, etc. 
75¢ for 100 copies. Sold only in multiples of 100. 
National League of Women Voters. 


World Alliance News Letter. Dec. 15, 1944 (Vol. 
20, No. 10) quotes Protestant and Catholic lead- 
ers on Dumbarton Oaks. Single copies, 5¢. 
World Alliance for International Friendship thru 
the Churches, 70 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


*Education and the People’s Peace (1943. 61p. 
10¢); Learning about Education and the People’s 
Peace—for highschool students and _ teachers 
(1944. gop. 10¢); Let’s Talk about Education 
and the People’s Peace—for adult groups (1944. 
30p. 10¢); Two Addresses on Education and the 
People’s Peace (1944. 22p. Out of print); Let’s 
Look at Education and the People’s Peace—with 
clever illustrations (1944. 28p. 10¢). NEA. 


Foreign Policy Bulletin—a weekly interpretation 
of current international events. Especially valu- 
able for social studies teachers. $3 a year. Foreign 
Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


Eleven Fundamentals for the Organization of 
Peace. 24-page picture booklet. Fine for high- 
school students. 1944. 25¢. Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. goth St., 
NY 18, NY. 


The GlO—Functions of a General International 
Organization—July 1944, 8p, 5¢; quantity dis- 
counts. Commission on the World Community, 
Natl Peace Conference, 8 W. 4oth St., NY 18, 
NY. 


The Great Decision by James T. Shotwell. A 
“must” for citizens wishing to inform them- 
selves on problems of postwar international or- 
ganization. 1944, 268p, $3. Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., NY, NY. 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace 
—edited by Sumner Welles, former Undersecre- 
tary of State. Gives facts about each of the 
United Nations needed to understand the prob- 
lems of the peace. $3.75. The Dryden Press, 
386 4th Ave., NY 16, NY. See also Sumner 
Welles’ The Time for Decision (1944, 431p, $3, 
Harpers, 49 E. 33rd St., NY.) 


*International Organization after the War by 
Max Lerner, Edna Lerner, and Herbert J. Abra- 
ham—a resource unit with subjectmatter sum- 
mary, bibliographies, suggested activities. For 
teacher use. 1943, 56p, 30¢. Natl Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 16th St., Wash. 6, DC. 
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The Law of Nations in the Postwar World 
(1944, 37p, 20¢). One of a series of ten teaching 
units which, with a teachers manual, are de- 
signed for a highschool course in international 
relations. Joseph Kise, STC, Moorhead, Minn. 


Mimeographed bulletins—No. 46, World Organ- 
ization—or Else?; No. 50, Education and Inter- 
national Relations; No. 56, Germany—1918 and 
1944; No. 60, Foreign Trade and “Full Employ- 
ment’; Free in limited quantities. Council for 
Democracy, 11 W. 42nd St., NY 18, NY. 


Official Documents Issued during the Two World 
Wars—texts of Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points (Jan. 8, 1918); The Atlantic Charter’s 
Eight Points (Aug. 14, 1941); Declaration by 
the United Nations (Jan. 1, 1942); The Moscow 
Declaration (Oct. 30, 1943); The Fulbright 
Resolution (Sept. 21, 1943); The Connally Reso- 
lution (Nov. 5, 1943); The Cairo Declaration 
(Dec. 1, 1943); The Teheran Declaration (Dec. 
1, 1943). April 1944. Free. Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


Outlines of the Future—(1943, 128p, 25¢)—a 
sequel to The United Nations—What They Are 
and What They May Become (1942, 100p, 25¢) 
and The United Nations on the Way, Principles 
and Policies (1942, 170p, 50¢)—All by Henri 
Bonnet. Informative tho written before Dum- 
barton Oaks. World Citizens Assn, 84-86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


Pioneers in World Order—17 distinguished 
Americans, each an expert in a special phase of 
the League of Nations’ work, outline the prob- 
lems that will face us in these fields at the close 
of the war, indicating the lessons to be learned 
from League experiences, and suggesting the 
contributions League machinery still can make. 
Useful for college classes. Dec. 1944, 272p, 
$2.75. Columbia Univ. Press, Box F249, 2960 
Broadway, NY 27, NY. 


Postwar Information Bulletin—Aids in popular 
education on postwar problems: annotated lists 
of new publications, audiovisual aids, feature 
articles and unusual program methods. $1 for 
12 monthly issues. The Postwar Information Ex- 
change, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


“Should We Join a World Organization Which 
May Require Us To Fight To Enforce Its Deci- 
stons?”’—Town Meeting, Bulletin of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Sept. 7, 1944 (Vol. 
10, No. 19)—10¢ a copy. Ask for other dis- 
cussions in this field. Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd 
St., NY 18, NY. 


United Nations Study Kit containing 23 colored 
poster-charts, 15 copies of The United Nations: 
Today and Tomorrow; 15 copies of The United 
Nations: People and Countries; a discussion 
guide. $3.50 post-free. Individual pamphlets may 
be obtained for 10¢ each and sets of 23 poster- 
charts at $2 post-free. Address orders to United 
Nations Information Office, 610 5th Ave., NY 
20, NY. 


Universities Committee on Postwar International 
Problems—No. 4, Parts I and Il, Should There 
Be an International Organization for General 
Security Against Military Aggression, and Should 
the United States Participate in Such an Organ- 
ization? No. 17, Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. No. 18, The Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals: Economic and Social Cooperation. For 
university classes, faculties, and other adult study 
groups, 5¢ each. The Committee, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. See also June 1944 Interna- 
tional Conciliation, 58p, 5¢. Limited supply. Sub- 
scription price, 25¢ a year. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, )ivision of Intercourse 
and E.'ucation, 405 W. 117th St., NY 2, NY. 
War Documents—Dept of State publication 2162 
—important background material. 1944, 4op, 
10¢. Supt Doc. 

What Foreign Trade Means to You (pamphlet 
99) by Maxwell S. Stewart—presents in simple 
language technical facts on American commer- 
cial and foreign trade policy and their relation- 
ship to the international picture. 1945, 32p, 10¢ 
quantity discount. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in January 


Louistana—Isreal M. Augustine 
Missourt—Mrs,. Claude Clare 

New York—Vernon J. G. Ford 
Oxn1o—Alvin Youngquist 

OrEcon—W. G. Beattie 

SoutH Carotina—S. David Stoney 
SoutH Daxota—Raymond Y. Chapman 
WasuHincton—Charles F. Bradford 
West Vircinta—S. T. McGee 


WARTIME CONFERENCES 


School Administrators 


vv THE FOUR REGIONAL CONFERENCES of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministratoers scheduled to be held in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, Denver, and New 
York, have been cancelled, in compliance 
with recent orders issued by War Mobili- 
zation Director James F. Byrnes. The can- 
celation of these conferences will be an- 
other contribution of school administrators 
to winning the war. Officers of the AASA 
are endeavoring to provide a substitute 
for their conferences. Write your sugges- 
tions to Secretary S. D. Shankland at NEA 
headquarters. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women 


yy Erste May Smitutes, president of this 
NEA Department, cancelled the four re- 
gional meetings scheduled to be held in 
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Unified membership dues paid for 1944-45 


REPRESENTATIVE, PASADENA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


February in New York City, Chicago, 
Denver, and Atlanta, in order to comply 
with the recent government directive ban- 
ning conferences. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


sy IN vIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT'S direc- 
tive, the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has voted to cancel 
its annual conference scheduled at St. 
Louis, April 17-21. The Eastern District 
Association has also cancelled its confer- 
ence scheduled at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, April 4-6, as has the Northwest Dis- 
trict Association its Portland, Oregon, con- 
ference of April 6-7. 


DUMBARTON OARS 


About Dumbarton Oaks 


yi THE sTATEMENT on the cover of this 
JournaL is from President Roosevelt’s 
statement of October 9, 1944, regarding 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. In con- 
nection with your use of the materials on 
Dumbarton Oaks listed on page 69, you 
may wish to have your students read or 
learn Tennyson’s famous stanzas: 


For I dipped into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Mabel Mm. Oaks 


LOCAL PRESIDENT 
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The National Education Association 
and the state and local associations united with it are 
dedicated to the upbuilding of democratic civilization 
and supported by the loyal cooperation of the teachers of 
the United States to advance the interests of the teaching 
profession, promote the welfare of children, and foster 


the education of all the people. 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 

Far along the worldwide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plung. 
ing thru the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped 


in universal law. 


Secretary of State E. R. Stettinius, Jr, 
has said of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
that “they are important because they 
point an alternative to unspeakable dis 
aster which is almost certain to befall this 
country and all other countries unless we 
are able to establish an efficient and work- 
able organization for the maintenance of 
peace. 


Unified Membership Card 


yy THe Five-Year Procram of Unifica- 
tion, Expansion, and Development is 
making wonderful progress. It was an- 
ticipated that ten states would adopt the 
program during the first year. Fourteen 
states have already done so and others 
have the matter under consideration. 

Leaders of local associations have been 
especially active in encouraging action on 
this matter. Many local associations have 
developed their own membership cards 
based on the idea of unified dues. Others 
have asked the National Education Asso- 
ciation to help work out a suitable card in 
keeping with the Five-Year Program. 

The form shown at the bottom of this 
page is adapted from the card used this 
year in Pasadena, California. Local asso- 
ciations are free to use it in any way they 
wish. 
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The NEA and Dumbarton Oaks 


jy SEVERAL MONTHS before the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conversations, the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Education 
Association of the United States indicated 
the interest of teachers in world organiza- 
tion by adopting the following resolution: 
“The National Education Association be- 
lieves that enduring peace must be sup- 
ported by a permanent organization of 
peace-loving mations. The Association, 
therefore, urges the President of the 
United States and the Congress to take 
immediate steps toward the calling of a 
council of all the United Nations for the 
purpose of working out plans to establish 
and maintain. world peace; such council to 
be called at the earliest possible date.” 

The delegates also listed as one of the 
tasks of the teaching profession in 1944- 
45, that they “become well-informed on 
international issues and give leadership in 
developing among our citizens an under- 
standing of America’s international re- 
sponsibilities.” 

The Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and the American Association 
of School Administrators conducted ten 
regional conferences in October and No- 
vember to discuss with lay and profes- 
sional groups the proposals contained in 
the Commission’s report, Education and 
the People’s Peace. The release of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals on October 12 
made possible a consideration of these 
proposals at the last five conferences. 

Members of the Department of State 
have been meeting with interested citi- 
zens in a series of conferences thruout 
the country to consider the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. The NEA has suggested 
the names of educators to participate in 
these meetings. 

Several thousand American public-school 
teachers will soon begin a group study of 
five crucial international problems con- 
fronting the United States. The NEA 
Committee on International Relations is 
sponsoring these discussions by providing 
some 300 teachers associations with a kit 
containing 35 pamphlets, six recordings, 
a teachers handbook, and other materials. 
One of the problems to be explored by 
these teachers groups is, “What form of 
world organization shall we promote?” In- 
Vitations to use this study service, without 
cost, have gone out to more than 700 
leaders of potential groups. 


Education and Dumbarton Oaks 


vy Sar His Excellency V. K. Wellington 
Koo, ambassador to Great Britain and 
chairman of the Chinese delegation at 
Dumbarton Oaks, at the opening of the 


conversations: 


“While the safeguarding of international 
security is an essential condition to the 
general welfare and peaceful development 
of humanity, positive and constructive ef- 
forts are also required to strengthen the 
foundation of peace. This can only be 
achieved by mitigating the causes of inter- 
national discord and conflict. It is there- 
fore our belief that the new organization 
should also concern itself in the study and 
solution of economic and social problems 
of international importance. It should be 
able to recommend measures for adoption 
by member states, and should also play a 
central role in the directing and coordinat- 
ing of international agencies devoted to 
such purposes. With the continuous revela- 
tion of the wonders of science and the un- 
ending achievements of technology, a sys- 
tematic interchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge will be invaluable in the promotion 
of the social and economic welfare of the 
peoples of the world. Similarly common 
effort should be made to advance inter- 
national understanding and to uproot the 
causes of distrust and suspicion amongst 
nations by means of educational and cul- 
tural collaboration.” 

You will note on the chart on page 65 
that one of the “boxes” is labeled “other 
social and humanitarian agencies such as 
health, educational, and cultural.” That 
word “educational” is a firsc and important 
step in the NEA program to give education 
a voice in the peace. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


Compulsory Military Training 


sr InTEREsT in the issue of peacetime con- 
scription for the United States mounts. 
It has brought more manuscripts to the 
Journat office than any single topic in the 
history of the Journat. The voice of pro- 
test continues to increase. The official bod- 
ies of the Catholic and Protestant churches 
and leaders in the NEA and the American 
Council on Education have continued to 
speak out against reaching a decision on 
this important question until after the 
war when the men now overseas can have 
an opportunity to take part in the decision 
and when we can all see more clearly than 
now what the shape of the postwar world 
is likely to be. We regret that it has been 
necessary to return to their writers so many 
excellent statements on this subject. 


Substitute for Conscription 


sy Mitton S. E1sennower, president of 
Kansas State College and brother of the 
general, says that a year of compulsory 
military training would mean that far 
fewer American boys would go to college. 





This poster, designed by Theodora A. 
Ringberg of Wilson Highschool, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, appeared on the October cover 
of the Minnesota Journal of Education. It 
was drawn as a part of an “appreciation 
of education” program. 


“This change would come into our life 
at a time when we desperately need more 
education, not less.” He suggests as a sub- 
stitute that boys devote three summer 
months to training after completing high- 
school, move on to college where they 
would take four years of ROTC training, 
and after graduation, take three months 
more of intensive field training, becoming 
commissioned reserve officers. 


NCPT Against Conscription 


yy THE NATIONAL concress of Parents and 
Teachers is one of the largest and most 
active of our American organizations. Its 
idea on a subject like conscription is there- 
fore of vital interest. The following para- 
graphs are from the statement adopted by 


the board of managers of the NCPT at 
their meeting in early December: 


“At the present time the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is studying 
the matter of compulsory military train- 
ing, since any item that is placed on our 
legislation program must be carefully ex- 
am:ned from every angle. We agree that 
all military needs of the government must 
be met. The operation of the Selective 
Service Act will continue to provide a sufh- 
cient number of trained men for our 
country’s present and immediate postwar 
military needs. But when we consider 
something so entirely revolutionary in our 
way of life, as compulsory military train- 
ing we want answers to certain important 
questions: 

“What plan of military service will be 
agreed upon by the allied nations when 
the war ends? How many of our young 
men would form our portion of an inter- 
national police force? Should not the men 
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now in service have something to say 
about this matter? Shall we impose a pre- 
scribed system of military service while 
they are fighting for freedom? Can the 
system of state militia provided for in the 
Constitution be made to serve the purpose 
of national defense more adequately than 
it has done in the past? What sort of train- 
ing would be involved in the new pro- 
gram? Would it be entirely military? 
Would it include some more general edu- 
cation? Could military training be inte- 
grated into the regular school and col- 
lege program? Would the program in- 
clude both civilian and military activity? 
Would it be flexible? .. . 

“Our patriotism is equal to that of any 
other strongly democratic organization, but 
we feel it our duty to know what we are 
doing and why before approving com- 
pulsory military conscription. Give us 
time to make an intelligent decision when 
we have more facts upon which to base it. 
We oppose a program of postwar compul- 
sory military training at this time.” 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


An Opportunity for Service 


yy THE UNITED NATIONAL CLOTHING COL- 
LECTION, directed by Henry J. Kaiser, 
will be conducted in April on behalf of the 
various voluntary war relief agencies and 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. The goal is to collect 
150,000 pounds of clothing by April 30. 
In Europe alone more than 30,000,600 boys 
and girls need clothing. Local teachers as- 
sociations are asked to help collect clothing, 
bed linen, and blankets to help in this 
drive. For further information write to the 
United National Clothing Collection, 100 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, NY. 


Let’s Cancel Spring Vacations 


yy Joun w. srupesaKker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is supporting the 
recent Office of Defense Transportation 
request that schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities forego their customary spring vaca- 
tions this year. “The request,” he says, 
“seems to me both meritorious and prac- 
tical. Probably 300,000 young people will 
be making spring vacation trips if the usual 
vacation plans are carried out. I believe 
that these young people and their parents 
will be glad to make this small sacrifice.” 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


hhh bth itiiiitit tty 


What Ave You Doing? 


yy ON JANUARY 24, representatives of thir- 
ty-five organizations met at the headquar- 


ters of the National Education Association 
to discuss the provisions of the “G. I. Bill 
of Rights.” Among organizations repre- 
sented were the American Association of 
School Administrators and several other 
NEA departments, American Vocational 
Association, AFL, CIO, Department of 
Labor, Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Education, OWI, American Council on 
Education, Selective Service System, War 
Manpower Commission, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Army, Navy, Marine Corps. The 
discussion brought out that, in the admin- 
istration of the law, much stress is being 
placed on helping the veterans who plan to 
go to college; virtually no attention is being 
given those at the elementary and second- 
ary school level. It was the consensus that 
states and local communities should make 
plans for the education of veterans below 
college level, keeping in mind that voca- 
tional training should be geared into the 
needs of the community and should fit the 
veteran for a job. 


Program for Returning Servicemen 


yy THE SPOKANE CONTINUATION HIGH- 
scHooL, Spokane, Washington, offers the 
individual method system to help pupils 
who for one reason or another are unable 
to attend regular highschool. Over a period 
of 12 years the individual method system 
has successfully aided the physically handi- 
capped, hard of hearing, emotionally un- 
stable, and pathologically discouraged. 
Adults wishing to further their education, 
businessmen needing a highschool di- 
ploma for college work, and many others 
have also taken part in the courses. 
Now with the return of wounded serv- 
icemen to the country, another problem 
must be faced. Men wishing to complete 
highschool work for credit or to take spe- 
cial courses for college work will need 
individual instruction in many cases. Such 
a course as that now in practice at Spo- 
kane may be the signpost to the path which 
other schools may follow in dealing with 
returning veterans. — JOSEPH JANTSCH, 
principal, Continuation Highschool. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


Good Public Relations 


yy THE PEORIA, ILL., TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION recently sent to the NEA Headquar- 
ters Office a check for $16 covering dues 
for the current year on NEA memberships 
for the seven members of their board of 
education and their State Senator. They 
believe that it will be a good investment 
to have these strategic leaders receive the 
NEA Journat each month. 





HERE ANU THERE 


FM for Education 


yr Tue Federal Communications Commis. 
sion has granted 20 frequency modulation 
channels for educational purposes. The 
NEA, thru participation in hearings, 
helped to bring about this important 
achievement. For information about FM, 
order FM for Education from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, DC. 
(20¢), or write to R. R. Lowdermilk, 
Radio Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, DC. 


Whoever Makes a Garden 


Whoever makes a garden 
Has never worked alone; 
The rain has always found it 
The sun has always known; 
The wind has blown across it 
And helped to scatter seeds. 
Whoever makes a garden 


Has all the help he needs. 


Whoever makes a garden 

Should surely not complain, 

With someone like the sunshine 

And someone like the rain 

And someone like the breezes 

To aid him in his toil, 

And someone like the Father 

Who gave the garden soil. 

Whoever makes a garden 

Has, oh, so many friends: 

The glory of the morning, 

The dew when daylight ends. 

For wind and rain and sunshine 

And dew and fertile sod. 

And he who makes a garden 

Works hand in hand with God. 
—Selected 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Kate Frank Victory 


3 THe NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education, the NEA 
Tenure Committee, and the NEA Depatt- 
ment of Classroom Teachers report that 
the long fight they have led to reinstate 
Miss Kate Frank, classroom teacher of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, who was dismissed 
in 1943 for political reasons, has been con- 
cluded because Miss Frank is now back 
on the job, under contract. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

3y& THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE of the De- 
partment—Robert W. Eaves, chairman, 
Washington, D. C.; Frances Belcher, 
Clearwater, Fla.; Harold V. Baker, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; and Elizabeth R. Mal- 
colm, New Haven, [Cont. on page A-42] 
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S* thrilling opera excerpts, representative of Mr. 


Melchior’s most heroic performances, are assembled 
in this new album. The remarkable vigor and freshness of 
his voice are heard to excellent advantage in five celebrated 
arias and in the glorious duet from Tristan and Isolde. Kirsten 


Flagstad, the greatly gifted Norwegian soprano, is the trium- 


in SCENES from WAGNER OPERAS... 


cnn 


hreror f[Csems 


phant Isolde of this recording. Mr. Melchior’s arias are: The 
Steersman’s Song, from The Flying Dutchman; The Hammer 
Song, from Siegfried; In Distant Land, from Lohengrin; The 
Hymn to Venus, and the Rome Narrative, from Tannhauser. 


Victor AlbumM/DM979 


Five 12-inch records List price $5.50 





VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
with 

ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 

Playing Brahms’ Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
The faultless° technical accomplishment of Vladimir Horowitz, 
brilliantly combined with Arturo Toscanini’s peerless conducting, 
brings you an unparalleled performance of Brahms’ majestic second 
piano concerto. This discerning interpretation yields the true 
essence of the score—from the dynamic first movement, through 
the impassioned scherzo, the beautifully expressive andante and 
the charmingly melodic final movement. 


Victor Album M/DM 740 


Six 12-inch records List Price $6.50* 


OTHER NEW VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


Oklahoma! 

Oh, What A Beautiful Morning, Surrey With the Fringe On Top, 
People Will Say We’re In Love. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor. 


Record 11-8742 12-inch List Price $1.00* 


Salute to Our Fighting Forces 


Halls of Montezuma, Semper Paratus, Army Air Corps, Anchors 
Aweigh, When The Caissons Go Rolling Along, God Bless America. 
Boston “‘Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor. 


Record 10-1133 10-inch List Price 75¢* 


*Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


a> VICTOR RECORDS RA) 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WN. J. 
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Grades 1-8 
THE 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Gray-Arbuthnot-Pooley-Walcott 
and others 


on Request: 8-Year 
Scope and Sequence Chart. 


SCOTT, 


Foe 


E> . 


Cri 


Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 


Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 


Book One 
MAKING 
This popular and successful series develops readiness for STORYBOOK FRIENDS 
curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation to read Book Two 
easily and comprehendingly in their other fields of study, STORIES WE LIKE 
because: Book Th 
1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each cempene 
grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading EVERYWHERE 
achievement. 


. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills Py Ke RAR 
in each grade and stresses specific objectives and sug- OF ADVENTURE 
gested procedure that will assure pupil growth from 
grade to grade. Book Five 

. The content is of such a nature that it trains the pupil THE WORLD 
for curricular reading—the true test of any reading series. AROUND US 

. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic Book Six 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and facil- FROM EVERY LAND 
itates interpretive reading. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1 
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[Cont. from p. 72] Conn.—met in Wash. 
ington, D. C., February 8-10, to plan the 
forthcoming yearbooks of the Department, 
The 1945 yearbook, to be ready in Sep 
tember, deals with the community and 
the elementary school. The 1946 year. 
book will be on the subject of world good. 
will. 

The April issue of The National Ele. 
mentary Principal, official organ of the 
Department of Elementary School Princ. 
pals, will deal principally with the subject 
of “Postwar Elementary Education.” 


Attention, Local Editors 


yi Tue NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS has completed a study in regard 
to the publications of local teachers asso- 
ciations. To date, 130 local associations 
have indicated that they sponsor some 
form of publication. This list will be sent 
to all editors of local publications and is 
available upon request to all organizations 
interested in this problem. 


Congratulations, Tennessee 


3 F. 5. Bass, secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, writes that the 
TEA has voted an increase in dues of from 
$1 to $2 a year. 


Helping Ourselves 


sy SUPERINTENDENT S. R. BJORKMAN Of 
Burley, Idaho, recently wrote that the 
Burley Education Association was happy 
to report 100 percent enrolment in local, 
state, and national associations and he 


added: 


“We have given careful consideration 
to the proposed Five-Year Program of 
Unification, Expansion, and Development 
adopted by the NEA representative as- 
sembly at Pittsburgh. It is our plan to 
make it operative here in the Burley school 
system. We want to do all we can to help 
the NEA; in so doing we shall be helping 


ourselves.” 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Education an Essential Activity 


yy THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION has 
recently issued a list of essential activities, 
item 33 of which is educational services, 
including: “Public and private industrial 
and agricultural vocational training; cle- 
mentary, secondary, and _ preparatory 
schools; junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and professional schools, educa- 
tional and scientific research agencies; 
United States Maritime Service Training 
Program; Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Civilian Pilot Training Program; 
armed forces contract [Cont. on p. A-44] 
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LISTENS ss. 


The varied pattern of CBS’ 4-hour 
segment of time on Saturday afternoon 
points up radio’s striking capacity to 
capture and sustain the listener’s atten- 
tion. You start at 2 p.m. EWT with John 
Mason Brown’s pungent, colorful dis- 
cussion of the newest books, followed by 
Adventures in Science in which Watson 
Davis lets you look into the microscopes 
that are fashioning a new world. 

At 3 p.m. EWT you move into the first 
of three CBS documentary programs 
bringing you a vivid picture of the land 
you live in and the chief problems it now 
faces. In The Land Is Bright you sense 
sharply the traditions, customs, and 
behavior that make Americans the kind 
of people they are. We listen to ourselves 
going to school, falling in love, and get- 
ting ahead. 

At 3:45 p.m. EWTJob For Tomorrow, 
produced with the cooperation of the 
CIO, offers some clear thinking on insur- 
ing maximum postwar employment. 

At 4:15 p.m. CBS brings in its foreign 
correspondents in Report From Over- 
seas, and at 4:30 you hear a program 
which has gripped the conscience and 
imagination of listeners throughout the 
country. It’s called Assignment Home. 
It tells you what you can do, in fact 
what you must do, to help the returning 
veteran make his private peace with 
Main Street.Then at 5, Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra take 
you out of the world for a solid hour. 

Quite an afternoon when you stop to 
think of it. * 


Despite the dangers and difficulties of 
listening, American shortwave broad- 
casts during the past 4 years sharpened 
the hunger for American news among 
the peoples of the occupied nations. 
Now a letter to CBS from a French high 
school student, at Ecole Saint-Pierre, 
Villemontais, in the Loire Valley asks 
for “the beautiful magazines published 
in the States...especially about radio- 
hews and engineering.” 

Bernard Malandain writes: 

“I am a French student...I seize the 
opportunity to greet you for your pro- 
gram which is reaching us in France 
very well over short waves. Your 
announcer’s voice is known and popular 
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here. We used to listen...during the 
Nazi occupation whenever we could, 
despite the tubes wasted off. 

“I should be happy to make the 
acquaintance of a young American girl 
or boy...in order to exchange mail, in 
French or English, indifferently. 

“Coming to an end, I do apologize for 
disturbing you with trifles. You will 
excuse my broken English. Sending you 
the salute of all my studying pals, I beg 
you to believe me...” 

And then the postscript: 

“Please if you cannot agree to my 
request, send me any answer. We should 
be so happy to get any mail from the 
U.S., the first for nearly five years.” 


* 


Twice each Friday on This Living 
World at 9:15 a.m. EWT and 3:30 p.m. 
EWT, 540 high school boys and girls 
stand in front of a live CBS microphone 
in 54 cities and think out loud. The final 
eight minutes of this currert events pro- 
gram are turned over to the students for 
discussion and argument. They have to 
think fast and talk clearly about such 
problems as world peace, international 
aviation, and the national debt. In many 
cases they have to speak in front of an 
audience of 2000 schoolmates. 

Recently a group of twenty social 
studies teachers met in New York with 
CBS education department officials to 
talk over ways and means of helping 
students express themselves spontane- 
ously over the radio, think factually 
rather than emotionally. They realize a 
significant number of them will be the 
nation’s future policy-makers, 


* 
This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





CALENDAR 


* 


GOOD LISTENING 
FOR MARCH: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


MAR. 
4 INVITATION TO LEARNING 


Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. Three lead- 
ing educators discuss the future of edu- 
cation as analyzed in John Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education, the issue 
being whether education should con- 
tinue along pragmatic lines or return 
to its classical forms. 


6 GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 


Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The last of a 
series of four programs on musical com- 
position illustrates how moods are set 
and ideas conveyed in music. 


§ THIS LIVING WORLD 


Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Future tax- 
payers from local schools discuss tax 
policies over 54 CBS local stations on 
a program called “The War and Your 
Pocketbook.” 


YOUTH ON PARADE 

Saturday, 10 am. EWT. The Jewish 
Welfare Board is honored for its con- 
tribution to the war effort and the youth 
movement by the 30 children in the cast 
of this series by and for young people. 


NEW HORIZONS 

Wednesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The story 
of Johannesburg, which in less than 
sixty years has grown from a gold-rush 
town to the leading industrial and com- 
mercial city of South Africa. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Sunday, 3 p.m. EWT. George Szell in 
the second of two performances as guest 
conductor this month, with Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, as soloist. 


25. TRANSATLANTIC CALL 


Sunday, 12:30 p.m. EWT. The first of 
two programs on how farmers and their 
families live and work comes from the 
United States, in this CBS-BBC ex- 
change series. 


26 scIENCE FRONTIERS 


Monday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Sky Focus, 
showing camera warfare, demonstrates 
the importance of photography in World 
War IL. 


29 TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. An Easter 
week program dramatizing the perilous 
journey of Christian, hero of John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 
Saturday, 2 p.m. EWT. John Mason 
Brown, critic and author, chooses the 
day before Easter to review some cur- 
rent religious books. 
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[ Cont. from page A-42] flying, ground and 
factory aviation schools; and the produc- 
tion of technical and vocational training 


films.” 


yyIn THE articteE, “Hamilton, Ohio, 
Adopts a Single-Salary Schedule,” in the 
January Journat, I note that the salary 


XU 






in Cool Colorado 
7ée University of Colorado 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 
Sight Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec- 
onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile. 


UNIVERSITY 


of 
COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Session (Dept. S ) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State. 
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schedule is based upon experience and 
qualifications alone. It is my contention 
that experience and qualifications do not 
constitute a valid criterion to be used in 
establishing salaries of teachers. In order 
to allow for individual differences in teach- 
ers, many other factors enter in. What 
kind of record did the teacher have when 
he was doing his graduate and under- 
graduate work? What kind of recommen- 
dations can the teacher obtain from former 
years of employment? It seems to me that 
these two factors should bear weight in 
a salary schedule: — EDWARD BREKKE, 
Barnesville Highschool, Barnesville, Minn. 


HUMOR 'N’ INTEREST 


I diot-Syncrasies 


x To say Miss Jones was exasperated is 
putting it mildly. “Mrs. Adams,” she 
said to Principal A. Virginia Adams of 
Vineland, New Jersey, “I want you to 
look at this paper. Twenty words in this 
spelling test with only one word right and 
that word is idiot!” 

Won't you share with Journal readers 
humorous incidents which have occurred 
in your school? 





Th ities for teachers to 
TEACHERS AGENCY tions "exccitent professionally and financially 


are the greatest we have ever k It 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. cr sim {0 render the ‘est Eaewe. It is 
n - 
Chicage 4, Wl. Si “nee nats et 


@ Remember this ... 
Here’s something ahout refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that may 
prove useful to you 
some day 













You must surely appre- 
ciate compliments upon 
your efficiency and abil- 
ity to keep good natured. 
And, there is where 
refreshing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum might 
be of greatest value to you 
—at home with papers to mark, 
schedules to make up or other 
routine or repetitive work to 
¥ It’s not while supervising active ot om. 
youngsters but at home at routine tasks, you 


have to think about keeping “on high.” This sort of work requires men- 


tal alertness yet in comparison to 
your stimulating day at school, is 
apt to be rather boring and monotonous sometimes. But chewing seems 
to boost mental awakeness as well as morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should help you skim over the flat spots 
in your after-school work at home so that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits . . . Just keep this useful little aid in mind—when we can 
again get quality ingredients to make it possible for us to maawitecture 
refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint, a true quality Gum. 










Remember this wrapper 


. ..it means chewing gum of quality and 
flavor... It will be empty until gum of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint quality can again 
be made. 
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Made 7z Permanence & Utility 
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IN THE 
HEART of the ROCKIES 
Ist Term: June 20-July 24 
2nd Term: July 25-Aug. 28 
1945 
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Progressive Programs 













ders EDUCATION are built to give unfailing service for long pe- 
ted men Sd riods of time. Many have been run thousands 
AGRICULTURE Leading to of times without mechanical replacements of 


any sort. Investment in a Holmes machine is 
your guaranty of brilliant film projection, de- 
pendable performance and maintenance-free 
operation. 


BACHELOR'S 
MASTER'S AND 
DOCTOR'S DEGREE§ 










































Our armed forces are still taking all that we 
can make, but we hope your turn will come 
soon. 


WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
AT LARAMIE, WYOMING, 
FOR SUMMER CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 





MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 






Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms When 
» You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable 
low cost protection of the fa- 
mous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has 
been the sheltering friend to 
thousands of teachers for more 
than 40 years. Not so long ago 
one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 
plete information. Send for your copy today. 


le ——- a TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
appy —anans 763 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


“It certainly was com- 
Seeeeasecas FREE INFORMATION COUPON SSeeeeeeees 


forting, as I lay ill, to 
realize that the mount- 

To the T.C.U. 763 T.C.U. Building. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


ing expense of a doctor 
and a substitute teacher 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 





° Is ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of study covering 

*, , all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 

emphasis is being placed on wartime as well as post-war 

educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 

educators of national and international reputation — plus 

the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories — 

offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and un- 

dergraduate study. There will be special courses and 

: workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
; education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 
First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second 


term registration, Monday, July 30. Write now for complete bulletin, 
Director of Summer Session, 746 Administration Building, 



















would be largely met by 
a prompt check from 
T.C.U. I enjoy the sense 
of security I feel under 

the T.C.U. Umbrella.” 
“a 


y a2 — Luella F. Powers, : 
“4 QPeat Af wmeUwcce Sterling, Wlinois,  «§«._-| «Reece eee r cere ewe wee eenerenenenrseseeres 
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Spe your tani! 


An Open Letter 


CHILAGH 
MILWAUKEE } 
ST PAUL 


Fellow Employes 
of The Milwaukee Road: iho 










In the urgency and magnitude of our war work it 
is sometimes difficult to give our patrons the high 
standard of service and personal attention on which 


our good name is founded. 


Service is our entire stock in trade. We must 
zealously guard against any let-down that depre-— 
ciates it. Our obligations to each shipper and each 
traveler remain constant, even under the pressure of 


total war. 


In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
forget that in railroading the human element is 
even more important than the mechanical element. 
Public opinion is the sum total of what each 
patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 
















Let's keep our friends and make new ones. 
Let's continue to make shipping on The Milwaukee 
Road a satisfaction and traveling on The 
Milwaukee Road a pleasure. In this way alone 
can we maintain our reputation for friendliness 


and efficiency. 











Such a reputation means much to The Mil— 
waukee Road's future, and it's IN YOUR HANDS 


and mine. 
LM 


Trustee 


























’ ‘*/ Our booklet “War Jitters’ is 
arene + ~ employes but if rae see 
<¥. © Milwaukee Road, 351 Sas 







. Station, Chicago 6, Ii} — 





CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


LIGHT ON THE RIS(NG SUN 


UncLe Sam’s Navy has the most efficient searchlights 
on the Seven Seas. They are so powerful that one of 
them measuring 24 inches across can shoot a beam of 
light through 23 miles of inky darkness. 


The reflectors of these searchlights are made of an 
alloy perfected and produced by HaYNes STELLITE 
ComMPANY, a Unit of UCC. 


The Navy is using this Haynes Stellite alloy for sev- 
eral reasons. It will not shatter from shock of gunfire. 
It has high resistance to corrosion by salt air, salt spray, 
powder and sulfur fumes. It withstands the terrific heat 
of the arc light—and hot particles of copper and carbon 
from the electrodes do not cause it to pit and lose its 


Keeping Navy searchlight reflectors 
spotiessly clean is an unending job. 
The Haynes Stellite alloy, from which 
many reflectors are made, is so hard 
that constant cleaning and polishing 
will not mar its surface. 


reflectivity. Searchlight reflectors are indicative of the 
many applications to which Haynes Stellite alloys—with 
their unique combinations of properties—can bring 
more efficient performance. 
» 

Haynes Stellite alloys have long been used for scientific mirrors, 
surgical and dental instruments and other equipment requiring 
great resistance to cerrosion, wear and heat. Unending research 
by UCC is constantly adding to the variety of these alloys. They 
can be produced in many exacting shapes—in quantity —and de- 
livered ready for assembly without further finishing. 

Consulting engineers, production managers, educators and 


designers are invited to send for booklet M-3 describing the 
properties of Haynes Stellite alloys. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 





PHOTO—UN DERWOOD-STRATTON 


STUDENTS 
LEARN 
AIR 
NAVIGATION 
QUICKER 
THIS WAY 


WEEMS’ enlarged models of 
navigational instruments makes 
it possible for students to learn 
to use the actual instruments 


much more quickly than ever 
before. 


WEEMS Navigational Instru- 
ments are standard with the 
U. S. Air Force and are also 
used by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Air Force. 


Use the WEEMS method of 
teaching air and marine navi- 
gation. Order WEEMS texts, 
instruments and enlarged class- 
room models from your Supply 
House or direct from the 
WEEMS main office—at An- 
napolis. 








AIR 





SEA 
4 a 


SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


“ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


EMS 


ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING 


HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 


(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual 
Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 
creator of “Reg’lar Fellers.” Drawings 


ond Commentary by FRED COOPER, for- 


mer art editor of Life, Titles are: 
MATCH STICK FIGURES 
ACTION 
HEADS G EXPRESSIONS 
ANIMALS 
HANDS, FEET, CLOTHING, 

DRAPES 
COMPOSITION G STORY 
A valuable contribution to basic art train- 
ing as well as fascinating and amusing. 
In 16mm. Sound. Also Film Strips. For 
rental and sale. 


Send for latest catalog listin 


Entertainment and Education 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St, Dept. A-3, New York 19 


3000 
Sub- 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
bus Coalilae 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


nm, Temple University offers a wide 
ection of graduate and untergentease 
courses in its Summer Sessions... ing the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for coeenanen, oF if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to 5 ree needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many ——— of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa, 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
MVP ALUM Secondary and 
TEACHERS 


Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 

Office: Member 
eee oy ale 
Corresponding Agencies :-—————_——— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


isss 








graph if possible. Address: Ellen Bercovich, 2252 Glad- | 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 






; pend Cote FOR TEA | 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, an.) 

eare centers. Children’s tration school and ae 

tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
classes as well 






























lake. as specially desi 
courses for teachers and college graduates. jemmer trae 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. 


Write for catalog, 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 80x 516-C EVANSTON, ILL. 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD'S TEETH" 


be how to make ‘Care of 


Teeth” 
Popil time. Full of 
mater.ai. 10c for copy. 
we will E catalog of 
itn materia) listing booklets, 
st 





lets, posters lays, ch 
. graded reading and coloring 


Dept. ray 232 a Stperior St. 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use 
RADIO MATS 
Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
CO., INC., Dept. E 
222 Ookridge Bivd., 
Daytona Beach, Fic. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
=| White, Amber, 
Accept no substitute 





Classifivd 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 270,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the Sth of the 
month preceding—i.e. April issue closes Mar. 5. 
I ceatetetenmeetemenmernenntmenenemeneenestindinmntnameltieniamineteietmeiniametnententtniamaem 





BOOKS 


AVIATION and NAVIGATION TEXTS. Fortify 
f with the famous Zweng texts, viz: Flight 
tructor $4.00; Aeronautical Training $3.00; Radio 
& Instrument Flying $4.00; Air Navigation Note Book 
with Weems Plotter $4.00; Ground Instructor $3.00; 
Parachute Technician $3.00. Pan American Navigation 
— Dept. J-5, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
if. 





THREE excellent used books—$1. Specify your 
reference. Alicat Bookshop, 287 South Broadway 
onkers, N. Y. 


EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticisn 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists be- 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.’’ Swedenborg Foun- 
dation, 51 E. 42 St. New York. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.’ 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
eae Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn |, 


N. 








HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1. Mo 


FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 











VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


35 MM SLIDEFILMS—General Science, Chemistry, 


Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 246N, Suffern, 
New Yor 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
PS EBS Ea aS Re 
DO IT YOURSELF! In class or out, make distinctive 
gifts, or decoraté your own wearing apparel, household 


linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and fast 
Booklet, Do It Yourself, full of ideas, 25¢. The Amer'- 


can Crayon Company, Dept. NE-5, Sandusky. Ohio 


SUMMER CAMP 


“WANTED: Men and Women, experienced counselors 
for children’s camp in Southern Michigan. State aze. 
experience, specialty and marital status. Inclose photo- 

















stone St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 








